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DwuRING 1949 the Editor asked me to contribute 
towards his “ Speaking Frankly” series. I was 
honoured by the request, and in now complying 
with it I should like to speak frankly about the 
future of Rationalism, which I am inclined to 
think has reached a turning-point. It is a big 
subject because of the need to prepare the 
ground, and if [ approach it in a somewhat 


dogmatic manner the reason is shortage of 
space and not the arrogance which goes with 
dogmatism. 

First, to define my terms: I am_ using the 


word “ Rationalism” with a capital R. There 
has been continuous discussion about the mean- 
ing of the word without any clear outcome. In 
spite of the definition in the Memorandum of 
Association of the R.P.A., most people who sub- 
scribe to the description “ Rationalist” regard 
themselves as members of a Movement rather 
than merely as having a mental attitude, and it 
is the future of Rationalism as a Movement that 
| wish to consider. No doubt the proper habit 
of mind is fundamental to the Movement, but 
it is a habit of mind to which all education is, 
or should be, directed, and which is a_pre- 
requisite to substantial progress over a very wide 
field of human activity. The Rationalist Move- 
ment would be in danger of losing its impetus 
and influence if it were to spread itself into all 
those areas of human affairs where rational 
thinking and conduct are valuable. In this I 
agree with the warning uttered by Mr. Gowans 
Whyte in his recent article on the “New 
Rationalism.” The Movement owes its success 
in the past to its attack on the obscurantist 
doctrines and dogmas of the majority of 
Christian and other religious sects, which have 
brought terror and gloom into the lives of 
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thousands of essentially decent people. To learn 
that there is no scientific or philosophic basis 
for the beliefs of orthodox Christianity and that 
the alleged historical facts on which they have 
been built up rest upon the most tenuous 
evidence came to vast numbers of people as one 
of the greatest acts of liberation in history and 
has made the world a sweeter and less terror- 
ridden place. Indeed, the controversy with the 
Rationalists, which the leaders of orthodox 
religion have been unable to escape, has led to 
a marked alteration of the points on which 
religious teaching puts its main stress even in my 
short life. The emphasis has become less and less 
dogmatic and more and more ethical and even 
rational. We have only to look at the career 
and beliefs of the Bishop of Birmingham to be 
able to get some measure of the progress. 

Having achieved to some extent its original 
cbjective, the Rationalist Movement has thus 
come to a parting of the ways. It has been 
urged that if it continues to direct the main 
force of its activity against those creeds, its 
influence will rapidly diminish with the younger 
generation, who see the present-day controversy 
between the Rationalist and the religious as a 
sham fight. 

I have much sympathy with this view, thougk 
it must be remembered that all religious groups 
are more liberal when they are struggling in 
an atmosphere of free discussion and toleration. 
It is under these favourable conditions that our 
young people see the Churches at work. But 
if they went to live in Spain, Italy, or even 
Ireland, they would find a very different atmos- 
phere. And even at home, however liberal 
practices may be, dogmas remain unchanged 
and revolting. Moreover, in matters such as 
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divorce and family limitation by contraception, 
the Churches claim to control the conduct of 
their members, often in defiance of the policy of 
the civil government. 

It is not difficult to imagine what would 
happen if the Church regained control of the 
machinery of government. Indeed, it is not long 
ago since Monsignor Knox flatly asserted that 
many of the practices of the liberal humanist 
State would have to come to an end. The work 
of combating superstition and of bringing the 
clear light of science into the dim world of 
orthodox religion must accordingly remain one 
of the primary tasks of Rationalists for a long 
time to come. 

Again, young people are often worried, and 
indeed antagonized, by what in Rationalism 
appears to them to be a fundamental and un- 
reasoning antipathy to religion. Rationalism is 
concerned to eradicate from religion all that is 
false and to question all that is not based upon 
reasonably satisfactory evidence. Since so much 
of religion, and more especially Christianity, is 
based upon alleged supernatural revelation, it is 
natural that many Rationalists should have 
tended to take up an attitude of hostility to all 
religion: we must also remember the conditions 
of gloom prevailing at the time the Movement 
grew up. 

If, however, as many of us believe, there is 
no necessary connection between religion and 
supernaturalism, but that it is something at once 
wider and deeper and of essential value to 
humanity, this attitude of antipathy to all 
religion is exceedingly frustrating and must 
repel many of the best minds among the younger 
generation. It is here that I part company with 
Mr Gowans Whyte. 

I will explain as briefly as possible my own 
attitude to religion and its place in human affairs. 
Attempts to define religion and its origins have 
been so numerous and so different in emphasis 
that the ordinary man might well give the prob- 
lem up as a bad job. It does, however, seem 
fairly clear that until quite late in the history of 
the subject, religion is predominantly concerned 
with securing the safety and welfare of the com- 
munity. It is quite impossible to find any real 
evidence as to the origins of religion, which will 
probably always remain a matter of guesswork. 
I agree with Lord Raglan as to the danger of 
inferences drawn from the practices of primitive 
tribes, and of earliest man we have nothing 
except a few bones and rough tools. Some 
light may be thrown on the subject by observa- 
tion of the higher gregarious animals, when this 
is effectively undertaken, It may then appear 
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that certain codes of conduct came into existence 
before homo sapiens appears. They do so for 
the purpose of safeguarding the existence of the 
herd, or other grouping of individuals. Conduct 
which preserves the group has high survival 
value, and probably man took over some of the 
practices of his sub-human forebears. 

It is an invariable element in such practices 
that any individual of the group may be sacrificed 
for the safety of the whole—salus populi suprema 
/ex—and the individual appears to appreciate the 
need and offers himself with what appears to be 
unnatural willirgness. I appreciate that at this 
stage it is not usual to refer to this attitude as 
religion, for it is mixed up with elements of law 
and morality, but it is accepted that in the 
earliest stages of human development religion, 
law, and morality are inextricably interwoven. 
Almost all the elements which begin to come 
into play at the stage when religion is generally 
recognized as having begun to exist are directed 
to the same encd—the safeguarding and building 
up of the group. This is so with all the magic 
rites and sacrifices directed to secure successful 
hunting, plentiful crops, or healthy children. So 
also with the systems of totem and tabu, exogamy, 
etc., which certainly have a religious element in 
them, and again are directed to the prosperity 
of the group. With the advent of professional 
priests the supernatural element assumes a 
dominating influence, but nevertheless remains 
essentially adventitious to the religious outlook. 
The point is that whether of a supernatural type 
or not religion requires its votaries to subordinate 
their interests to the general interest. If the 
individual were free to pursue his own ends 
regardless of others (i.e., to sin), society could not 
hold together. 

When in the very late stages a high-class 
theism is developed, conduct which is adjudged 
by the religious leaders to be in the best 
interests of humanity is held also to be that most 
acceptable in the sight of the deity, and there- 
fore the devout believer will wish to conduct 
himself in the way most pleasing to God. So 
long as we are concerned with conduct which 
meets with general approval, religion even at 
this late stage in its development is one of the 
strongest forces of social cohesion and stability, 
and it is no wonder that, almost without 
exception, statesmen, though their faiths may 
have been as unorthodox as those of Goethe or 
Napoleon, have been among its strongest 
supporters. 

It will perhaps be objected by religious people 
that religion is primarily concerned with the 
salvation of individual souls and that, while there 
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Marcu 1950 
is an element of truth in the argument developed 
above, it is only a small part of the whole. It 
is true that over the last two or three thousand 
years the main development of religion in 
Europe and in those countries which have been 
subjected to European culture has been along 
those lines. This has been an invaluable con- 
tribution, because, so long as the emphasis is 
entirely on the welfare of the group, progress 
beyond a certain point is impossible. The con- 
ception of the sacredness of the individual seems 
to me quite fundamental to human progress, and 
the great problem of the modern age is to 
establish a right balance between the interests 
of the individual and those of the group, for 
it is to the highest interest of each that the 
interest of the other should be respected and 
fostered. 

But, despite the teaching of the New Testament, 
orthodox Christians have placed too much 
emphasis on the individual and rot enough on 
the group, except in so far as the group happens 
to be a Church. In the modern State this has 
often given rise to grave conflicts, and has been 
_an important cause of the decline in religious 
belief. We have seen a quite violent swing back 
in the direction of the older type of religion 
in the rise of Communism, which is always ready 
to sacrifice the individual to the group. And this 
I.think is one of the secrets of its strength: for 
any person who feels that his humanity achieves 
fulfilment only as a member of his group has in 
him the essentials of religion. 

Nationalism has been called a religion, and 
has come to be regarded by the more clear- 
sighted and honest priests as the main enemy of 
Christianity. The blinder or less pure have 
always cashed in at the well-filled bank of 
emotional nationalism, and during time of war 
the God of the Christians has reverted to a tribal 
deity; for the citizen, faced with a conflict of 
loyalties between his allegiance to the super- 
natural God and the nation, would in the majority 
of cases render his allegiance to his nation. This 
then can properly be called his real religious 
faith. 

This view of religion is very different from 
that which is commonly held, but if it is 
correct it is clearly not only part and parcel of 
human progress, but it has played a vital part in 
holding society together, securing within that 
society the possibility of building up individual 
personalities. It is significant that the more 
advanced religions have been more and more 
concerned with the value of the individual. In 
this way they have probably gone too far: for 
what was originally a salutary deviation from 
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the primitive purpose of religion often became a 
danger to the organized communities which 
originally religion had grown up to foster. This 
has been so with Christianity, for much of 
European history has been taken up with con- 
flicts between Church and State, the current 
struggle between the Roman Church and Com- 
munism being but 2 continuation of this. 

But what has all this to do with the future of 
Rationalism? The answer is that if religion is 
so essential to human solidarity, Rationalism 
should concern itself rather with an attempt to 
recreate the religious spirit on a higher and purer 
level than with the negative and indeed im- 
possible task of trying to destroy it. 

Again, I think we should find that the primitive 
religious urge has printed indelible patterns in 
the subconscious human mind, with the result 
that when the rational conscious part of an 
individual teaches him to revolt against the out- 
worn creeds of his ancestors his subconscious 
instinctive and largely religious part looks for 
some other creed with which to identify itself. 
This explains why so many religious people have 
adopted Communism. In a large number of 
cases, however, they are unable to find any, con- 
vincing alternative, and this is the main cause of 
what has been called the crisis of the modern 
world. The advance of scientific knowledge was 
made use of by the protagonists of Rationalism 
to destroy unscientific aspects of the ancient 
creeds. But merely to destroy is a policy of 
bankruptcy and the negation of statesmanship. 
Thus we arrive at the need for a positive as 
opposed to a negative attitude to religion. 

Fortunately, alongside, and probably. even 
anterior to, the development of supernaturalism, 
there had evolved a code of moral conduct, 
observance of which was found to be essential 
to the community’s welfare. Historically. the 
need for enforcing this moral code was one of 
the most essential factors in the building up of 
supernaturalism. Certainly morality has always 
been recognized as an essential element in 
religion, and some religious systems, such as 
Confucianism, are little more than morality. 
Codes of conduct developed for the protection 
of primitive pastoral or agricultural societies 
have no. necessary relevance in the modern 
industrial community, but patterns established 
over countless generations are difficult to destroy, 
and even more difficult to reconstruct among 
fluctuating masses of people, especially when 
there is little agreement as to what new patterns 
are desirable. 

Here is work to do of the greatest importance 
The absence of moral teaching in the universities 
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has recently been the subject of an important 
book by Sir Walter Moberly (The Crisis in the 
University), and has tor long been the subject 
of criticism from many directions. The Rationalist 
Movement has always had close connections 
with those small groups of people, such as ethical 
societies, who are struggling to bring the im- 
portance of these matters to the attention of the 
ordinary man. What goes on in the universities 
is of the highest importance because ultimately 
much of the tone of a society is set by those 
institutions. I cannot too much applaud, there- 
fore, the lectureships which have recently been 
established by the R.P.A. in Oxford and 
Birmingham, and would like to see this work 
extended to the other universities. 

Even so, it is somewhat negative in character. 
Our problem is to give it a more positive and 
dynamic character, and this can be done by 
harnessing the powerful emotional forces genera- 
ted by religious faith. 

The road down which the Communists are 
at present travelling is a blind alley, if not worse, 
but I believe that their faith in humanity is 
justified, and should be shared by all Rationalists. 
But if we are to make progress we shall have to 
get a different set of beliefs—a religious con- 
ception which exists, so to speak, at a higher level 
than has been possible with the old super- 
natural religions, whose dogmas have been 


* RATIONALISTS,” said Mr. John Rowland in these 
columns some months ago, “ will therefore do 
well to note that the effect on literature of force- 
ful religion is almost wholly to be deplored.” 
Earlier in the same article he rightly pointed out 
that Rationalists tend to oncentrate their dis- 
cussion on the opposition of religion to organized 
science, and for this reason, as much as for any 
other, I feel that some answer to Mr. Rowland 
is necessary. 

The sentence quoted above, which, I think 
epitomizes his article, is too vague to mean a great 
deal, so that real criticism of it is impossible. 
The point of view expressed is by no means new. 
One has only to turn to the pages of G. W. Foote’s 
Shakespeare and other Literary Essays to see the 
fallacy of such a declaration when it is applied 
to criticism. In the main. Foote was not a 
sensitive critic, though he was a trenchant and 
outspoken one. The flaw in his literary criticism 
is that he assesses literature in terms of Free- 
thought values. This may be all very well, but 
it implies a certain narrowness and even barren- 
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derived from the “felt needs” of more primitive 
times. In particular, they must be such as can 
be accepted by all educated men, and must meet 
the emotional ¢nd spiritual needs of man in 
modern societies. 

These beliefs have still to be worked out. Nor 
will they become beliefs while they are still 
merely matters of intellectual formulation. They 
will have to be lived in order to be believed. 
There are already, however, spread about the 
world large numbers of people living highly 
ethical lives and influencing neighbours by their 
conduct. Often they still call themselves 
Christians, but they are supremely uninterested 
in the dogmas of their religion and could, | 
think, be gathered into an Ethical Church. 

I do not suggest that the building-up of some 
such Church is the business of the Rationalist 
Movement, which is essentially concerned with 
matters of the mind rather than of the emotions: 
but it does seem to me that it might play a 
more active part in helping to formulate and to 
make known the sort of ethical concepts on 
which such a Church could be built. I would 
like therefore to see it working much more 
closely with the ethical societies and lending 
them the support of its tradition and organiza- 
tion. A more active co-operation would be in 
the interest of the Rationalist Movement and of 
the societies in question. 


ness of approach that result in a degree of 
irrelevancy. Consider for a moment his essay on 
the charming art of Kate Greenaway. Her 
scepticism has nothing at all to do with it. Does 
it really matter that, to use Foote’s phrase, she 
“was not one of the branded sheep in the pen- 
folds of faith’? While we might be grateful 
to Foote for pointing out what less honest com- 
mentators have omitted, the fact is quite beside 
the point in any critical appraisal of her genius. 
The same kind of flaw, with an even narrower 
approach, is to be seen in the work of a Marxist 
critic like Ralph Fox, or of a Catholic like 
Christopher Hollis. 

Numerous examples might be taken from the 
canon of European literature to demonstrate that 
Mr. Rowland’s conclusion smacks of a rigid 
fundamentalism more often associated with 
doctrinaire Marxism or of Thomism than with 
Rationalism. Francois Villon, fifteenth- 
century French poet, whose reputation stands 
high, is a case in point. His work is shot through 
and through with references to his faith, and no 
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one who reads him is Jeft in doubt as to this fact. 
He was a devout Catholic, whose work was en- 
riched by his religion. 

The same is true of Alexander Pope in our 
own country. His adherence to the Catholic 
faith is nothing at all to do with his art as a poet, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he wouid 
have been a greater artist if he had been a 
Humanist. In our own day the names of Green 
and Waugh come to mind, and the examples could 
be multiplied almost endlessly from every faith. 

A few words are necessary on the effect of 
religion during the writer's childhood. Any 
writer, I take it, is a man of some especial powers 
and talent. From his experience he fashions the 
stuff of his art, be it novel-writing, poetry, or 
drama. An intensely emotional form of religion 
undergone as a child will be merely one more 
facet of experience. If the writer fails to over- 
come it and spends his life writing religious tracts, 
then there is no loss to literature, since it is quite 
impossible to assess what might have been. It 
seems only fair to point out, too, that Freethought 
of a virulent kind might have the same effect 
upon a child. What is required of the writer 
is not that he should be a Rationalist; rather, he 
should have his own world-view, be it Marxist, 
Catholic, Rationalist, or what have you. Of 
course, his ideas will have undoubted  in- 
fluence upon his art, but irreparable damage 
will be done only if he is unable to reconcile his 
personal view with the world in which he lives. 
In our society, at present, writers are allowed a 
free hand, and that alone makes for the variety 
and richness without which literature becomes a 
lifeless offering to a preconceived theory or 
system. Nazi Germany produced great 
literature, and the Russian poet, Mayakovsky, 
failing to achieve a balance between himself and 
the State, cominitted suicide. The Spanish poet, 
Lorca, on the other hand, achieved it too well 
and was murdered by the Fascists. 

To discuss this subject in anything approaching 
a comprehensive manner, something like a book 
would be necessary, with many more detailed 
references than can be given in the space of a 
short article. As a Rationalist and Freethinker, 
I am far from categorically deploring the influence 
of religion upon literature, and submit that only 
one force should be so deplored, namely the 
forcing on the writer of values that are external 
and foreign to him. 

One may regret, in passing, that this subject is 
not one that seems to be greatly discussed by 
Rationalists. The failure to recognize literature 
as at least as great a force in the world as science 
is in part perhaps a relic of the days when icono- 
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clastic Rationalists and Freethinkers were so busy 
formulating a scientific answer to religious ortho- 
doxy that there was little time for literature and 
the arts. It is an indication of the success that 
attended their efforts that we are now able to 
discuss the relationship between Freethought and 
literature. It is a heresy to say that religion is 
universally harmful to literature, or that it is 
universally good for it. The study of literature 
will not lend itself to a rigidly materialistic 
approach, for who, after all, can explain whence 
comes the gift of song? Vicror E. NEUBURG. 
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Sleepers, Arise ! 


On February 17, 1600, Giordano Bruno was 
burned at the stake in the Campo dei Fiori (Field 
of Flowers), at Rome, for heresy. He had been 
arrested in Venice on May 22, 1592, and had spent 
nearly eight years in the hands of the Inquisition. 
It is from the archives of the Venetian Tribunal 
that we know many of the details of Bruno’s life. 
“To the presence of the Nuncio, the Patriarch, and 
the Inquisitor was brought a certain man of 
ordinary stature, chestnut hair, and looking about 
forty years of age . . . and he said ‘I shall tell the 
truth.” 

He was born at Nola, near Naples, in 1548; his 
father was a soldier. When he was fourteen he 
went to Naples and took lessons in the humanities 
from an Augustinian friar before entering the 
Dominican convent where he took full orders in 
1572. In 1576 he went to Rome, having been 
accused of the heresy of Arius (he did not accept 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity). 

Throughout Western Europe this was a period 
of intense activity of all kinds. For a thousand 
years little change in ideas had appeared. In the 
sixth century Justinian had closed the schools 
founded by Plato and Aristotle nine centuries 
before; and thenceforward no essentially new 
ideas were formulated. Christian doctors took 
over a sort of Platonism, which might be disturbed 
by thinkers such as the Irishman John Scot 
of the ninth century, who equated God with 
Nothingness, but met little opposition till Spanish 
scholars, taught by the Moors, translated Aristotle 
into Latin from Arabic versions. After the 
Crusaders had sacked Constantinople, St. Thomas 
Aquinas used Greek manuscripts of Aristotle as 
a basis for Catholic theology. As St. Thomas 
was a Dominican, the rival Franciscans maintained 
the Platonist tradition. Both the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas and the Aristotelian of concepts were 
challenged by the English William of Ockham. 
who bluntly declared that neither ideas nor 
concepts had any existence; there were only 
individuals with resemblances. The overthrow of 
the Byzantine Empire by the Turks brought a 
flood of Greek MSS. to Rome; and the invention 
of the printing press spread translations of the Neo- 
Platonists, such as Plotinus, throughout Europe: 
and mysticism, the search for absorption with the 
One, troubled the quiet pool of the theologians. 
Unity had always a fascination for the thinker— 
unity of existence, unity of empire, unity of 
faith. 

The Cardinal Nicholas Krebs, of Cusa, not 
satisfied with exposing the falsity of the decretals 


of Isidore, on which the Papal claims to temporal 
power were largely founded, endeavoured to unify 
the Christian Churches and even to find a basis 
of unity between Christendom and Islam. His 
outlook was that of a mathematician, and he 
has been called a Copernican before Copernicus. 
Although towards the end of his life a charge of 
heresy was drawn up against him on eighteen 
counts, Nicholas died in an odour of sanctity 
and was buried in Rome in 1464. Nine years 
later there was born in Prussia another Nicholas, 
one Copernicus, who, in the leisure afforded him 
from his duties as military governor, bailiff, 
judge, tax-collector, Vicar-General, physician, and 
reformer of coinage, studied the movements of 
the stars, and in 1543, on his deathbed, passed 
the proofs of a work proving the sun to be the 
centre of the universe. And in 1492 Columbus 
had sighted the New World. 
* 


* 

For a young man with an inquiring mind and 
a combative spirit, such as was Giordano Bruno, 
the sixteenth century was full of interest, but it 
was an interest which did not always appeal to 
his masters of the Church. To question the 
orthodox dogma of the Trinity, which had torn 
Christendom into halves a thousand years before, 
was a bad beginning. ‘“ Not wishing to be cast 
into prison,” said Bruno, “I went to Genoese 
territory and taught the Globes to certain gentle- 
men.” Thus began the wanderings which were to 
end only in prison, in the dungeons of the Holy 
Roman and Universal Office. From Italy he 
passed to France and to Geneva, where he was 
unable to stay long since he could not accept 
the religion of Calvin. At Toulouse he remained 
two years, receiving the degree of doctor and 
lecturing on Aristotle. The vivil war drove him 
to Paris, where he lectured on St. Thomas Aquinas 
and gained such renown that King Henry III sent 
for him to ask him whether his knowledge was 
“natural or through the magic art.” He satisfied 
the king that it was natural and enjoyed a measure 
of royal favour for four years. In 1583 he went 
in the train of Ambassador Michel Castelnau de 
Mauvissi¢re to England, where he met the 
intellectuals of the day, such as Sir Philip 
Sidney. Fulke Greville, probably Spenser, perhaps 
Shakespeare, and lectured at Oxford, where he 
described himself as “a wakener of sleeping 
minds, tamer of presumptuous and obstinate 
ignorance .. . whom only propagators of folly 
and hypocrites detest. whom the honourable and 
studious love, whom noble minds applaud.” 
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Bruno was intoxicated with the heady ferment 
of his day, with a tremendous rush of ideas, 
fancies, and words. He looked on Nicholas of 
Cusa, the “divine Cusanus,” as his master and 
Nicholas Copernicus as his revelation. In verse, 
prose, comedy (in sristitia hilaris, in hilaritate 
tristis), for a dozen years his pen ceaselessly 
endeavoured to express the volcanic eruption of 
his mind. From the first antagonistic to the 
Aristotelianism of his order, he made his way 
through Neo-Platonist mysticism to a naturalist 
deism. His best work was done in England and 
found expression in Lo Spaccia della Bestia 
Trionfante, three dialogues dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney. As opposed to the limited universe 
centred about the earth, Bruno taught, as Epicurus 
and Lucretius had taught long before, the infinity 
of worlds in an infinite space; the stars being so 
many suns scattered throughout the immeasurable 
deeps of the universe. From the infinitely great 
to the infinitesimal is a step, and Bruno revived 
the hypothesis of atoms as minute spheres of 
earthy matter which by their combinations formed 
visible bodies which float in fluid ether. This 
ether had an infinite capacity for generating forms 
built up of atoms; it was Nature, it was God, 
Life, Energy, Reason. Bruno liked to call himself 
Filoteo, the Lover of God. 


All this was far too revolutionary for Oxford 
at that time, especially as Bruno denied revealed 
religion: he also enjoyed formulating trinities of 
his own—e.g., Existence, Truth, and Goodness: 


or again, Power, Wisdom, and Goodness; or 
Mind, Intellect, and Love. Just as there were no 
bounds to his universe, there were no bounds in 
his humanity: all men were equal, whether Britons 
or Italians, whether male or female (at a time 
when Luther declared women had no souls). 


When Mauvissiére returned to Paris Bruno went 
with him: but in 1587 he left Paris “ on account of 
the tumults” (between the Catholics and the 
Huguenots) and went to Germany—to Wittenberg 
—the university of Hamlet and of Faust, where 
the Lutheran Professor of Law was an acquain- 
tance made in England. Here Bruno taught for a 
vear or more, but the Calvinists gaining the upper 
hand (Bruno declared Calvinism to be a Deformed 
Religion), he went to the Charles University at 
Prague. and thence to the Julian Academy at 
Brunswick, and in 1590 to Frankfort, where he 
received two letters from a Venetian gentleman, 
Zuane Mocenigo, inviting him to come to Venice 
to teach “the art of memory and of invention.” 
Bruno arrived in Venice in February, 1591. A 
vear later he wished to return to Frankfort: 
he had, in fact, given instructions to send on his 
baggage. when Mocenigo, “on the pretext of wish- 
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ing to speak to me, came, with five or six others, 
to the room where I was in bed, led me to a 
solar, where I was locked in... the next day 
came a captain who conducted me to the prison 
of this Holy Office.” 

Venice had a reputation for fostering learning 
and as a refuge; its courts were held in high 
esteem; but Mocenigo was one of the Savii della 
Eresia (assessors of the Inquisition), so it may well 
have been that Bruno had walked into a trap by 
accepting Mocenigo’s invitation. The enigma of 
modern trials in which the accused protest their 
guilt would have been no puzzle to the sixteenth- 
century inquisitor, who had elaborate rules for 
breaking down the fortitude of the most steadfast, 
founded on a profound perception of the weak- 
nesses of human nature (set out by Eymericus, 
Directorium Inquisitorium, 1607). Bruno at first 
denied that he had ever impugned the Catholic 
faith. With the example of his master, the 
“ divine Cusanus,” before him, he felt authorized 
to look upon himself as a good son of the Church. 
After repeated examinations over a period of two 
months he admitted having given occasion for 
suspicion of heresy, begged the Tribunal to give 
him a punishment severe to excess, and vowed to 
reform his life. There the records break off. On 
January 7, 1593, the Venetian Inquisition handed 
Bruno over to the Papal officials. A German, 
Scioppius, who was in Rome in 1600, related that 
Bruno, on February 9 of that year, was led before 
the Cardinals of the Holy Office in the hall of the 
Inquisition and there degraded, excommunicated, 
and transferred to the secular power, with the 
request that he should be punished as mercifully 
as possible without effusion of biood—the formula 
for burning alive. Bruno retorted: “ Perhaps you 
utter this sentence against me with greater fear 
than I receive it.” Eight days later he was led 
to die at the stake in the square called the Field 
of Flowers. 

* * 


Today there stands a solemn and impressive 
monument to Giordano Bruno not far from the 
spot on which he perished. His head bowed 
beneath its heavy Dominican cowl, a great volume 
in his hand, he broods over Rome. Every day, 
beneath his feet, the market men and women sell 
their fruit, flowers, and vegetables. His voice 
came as a bugle call, “ Dormienti Destatevi” 
(Sleepers, Arise!) he wrote, which has been 
adopted by the Italian society, Giordano Bruno, 
as their watchword, and through the centuries the 
call still echoes. 

The man who continued his work of emancipa- 
tion of the mind was an Amsterdam Jew, Baruch 
Spinoza. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
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Christianizing the Universities 


ON many—too many—occasions when important 
questions with a religious element are under dis- 
cussion, the defenders of the faith have things 
very much their own way. Not because dissent 
is unrepresented, but because the dissenters find 
discretion the better part of valour. In pro- 
fessional, political, business, and other spheres the 
odour of heresy has a subtle effect on prestige 
and the chances of promotion. However near 
religious orthodoxy may be to intellectual bank- 
ruptcy, it still has power to induce conformity— 
if only the conformity of silence—among those 
who in their hearts reject it. Heaven alone knows 
what multitudés of hidden heretics there are in 
this Christian country. 

So we may rejoice the more heartily that when 
the aim of university education was considered at 
the recent Home Universities Conference the 
voice of Rationalism was clearly heard. The dis- 
cussion centred on Sir Walter Moberly’s The 
Crisis in the University, where the goal of higher 
education is defined, in effect, as the inculcation 
of Christian values. Sir Walter denied that his 
book advocates a definitely Christian regime in 
the universities; but most readers must feel that, 
in urging our universities to furnish students with 
“a philosophy of life” and in making his 
preference for a Christian philosophy: quite plain, 
he hopes that higher education will be pursued in 
a specifically Christian atmosphere. His own 
admission that the book was written “from a 
Christian standpoint” confirms the general in- 
lerpretation, which was shared by most of his 
critics in the discussion. 

The first of these critics was Prof. L. J. Russell, 
of Birmingham University, the latest Honorary 
Associate of the R.P.A. He maintained that 
Sir Walter had over-emphasized the contribution 
of Christianity to our present values. The task 
of society was to build up institutions to which 
people could be loyal and ways of life that they 
could adopt with satisfaction; in this way people 
in society gradually acquired what Sir Walter 
called a “ philosophy of life.” The university was 
an institution closely linked with the life of the 
community and changed with the increasing com- 
plexity of that life. Challenging the implication 
that non-Christians lived inferior lives—they were 
“not poorer but richly other”—he declared 
his opposition to the Christianizing of universities. 

As was to be expected, the Communist bogy was 
raised as a left-handed argument for Christianiza- 
tion. If a positive view of life were not presented 


at the universities, the gap would be filled by 
Marxism. Other speakers, however, gave Prof. 
Russell the support he deserved. Prof. W. M. 
Calder, of Edinburgh University, frankly declared 
that he disliked Christianity. It was associated 
in his mind with the belief that men are miserable 
sinners, saved only by grace; anybody, at a 
university, who held that belief was fit only to be 
an inspector of schools or a_ vice-chancellor. 
Better than bothering about a philosophy of life 
was to concentrate on integrity of intellect. Prof. 
MacKinnon, of Aberdeen University, argued that 
the universities would hardly survive without 
their intellectual honesty, and that they should be 
more sensitive to the conditions favourable to 
openness of mind and a sense of objectivity. 
Prof. MacKinnon was the last speaker in the 
discussion, and in his final remarks he com- 
plained that there was a systematic ambiguity in 
the terms “ philosophy of life” and “ basis of the 
university,” which ought to have been defined 
before they were discussed. His complaint was 
certainly justified, but on the other hand every- 
body was well aware what Sir Walter meant by 
the terms. He reminds one of the many figures in 
the educational world who have never ceased to 
regret the disappearance of religious tests from 
the universities. The gradual change from 
religious to secular institutions appears to them 
a definitely retrograde movement, and they would 
like to reverse it by adjusting the tone and content 
of university education so that students would be 
competent to pass, on leaving the university, the 
religious tests once imposed upon them on their 
entrance. The issue between Sir Walter and his 
critics can be defined without attempting to 
reach agreement on what is meant by “philosophy 
of life.” It lies between those who impress a 
definite mould of conviction on the mind of the 
student, and those who consider the aim of 
education to be to equip the student, both 
through knowledge and intellectual discipline, to 
develop his own convictions. As things stand 
today in our universities, there is a risk that the 
Christian mould will be imposed: to this 
particular form of authoritarianism Rationalists 
are strongly opposed, but their challenge extends 
to all other forms that cramp the freedom of the 
human spirit. Forewarned is, or ought to be, 
forearmed, and the demonstration made by 
Rationalist thinkers at the recent conference is, 
let us hope, an indication that any further move- 
ment by Sir Walter and his allies will be effectively 
countered. A. Gowans WHYTE. 
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Humanism and Bernard Shaw 


IF some very naive questioner were ever to ask 
Bernard Shaw which of his works are concerned 
with religion he would of course reply (with a 
twinkle) “ All of them.” He would mean it; 
certain ideas, religious to him, pervade all his 
thinking and propaganda. 

But he began with a negation. When, more 
than sixty years ago, he addressed the little public 
forum which used to meet in my father’s house in 
South Kensington, he offered as a topic “ How 
to Become an Atheist.” My father, who in his 
youth had peddled Protestant Bibles from door 
to door in Catholic Ireland, refused the shocking 
title. “ Well then,” said Shaw, “ call it "How We 
Become Atheists.’”’ He was let in on that. 

The godlessness of the occasion was of a sort 
which might not today disturb an Anglican 
bishop. Already Shaw was beginning to be 


possessed by that evolutionary Theism which for 
a while later was to be shared by H. G. Wells, 
and later still to be discarded by Wells. 

Shaw, of course, has always been a preacher. 
Here is another recollection of him, when a 
purposely humourless sermon by him was one of 
the subtlest and most ironic of jokes. When Dr. 


Stanton Coit stood, in 1905, as a Labour candi- 
date for Parliament, Shaw came to speak for him. 
The local lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, manu- 
facturers, and all their ladies, were drawn to the 
meeting like moths to a flame. They must hear 
the great mountebank, no matter what indignity 
it cost them to do it. They arrived at the last 
moment. All seats were filled—with coal-miners, 
blanket-weavers, and what not, who looked up at 
the bourgeoisie with mild grins and offered them 
no place; either they must stand along the walls 
or go. They stayed. And they got never a 
witticism, except for the passing remark that no 
doubt rich people are sometimes generous, but 
they take care to get the money first! Shaw 
ignored his wallflower listeners and preached a 
solemn, though eloquent, Socialist homily. And 
if any of them had thought of voting for Coit, 
doubtless they would not do it after that. They 
had been neatly sold, and they knew it. 

But to return to the Shavian religion. Shaw’s 
Theism is of the “take it or leave it” kind. It 
is not a dogma; it is a proffered explanation. The 
universe appears to be so-and-so—if you see it 
that way. There may be a Life Force, somehow 
conscious, pushing upward, and asking for human 
help; or there may not. Shaw finds that the 
notion inspires him; but actually it is not essential 
to his belief in pushing upward, or to what is 


really fundamental to his thought—the sense of 
moral obligation, of an inner command. He 
knows as well as any of us that to explain this 
in Theistic terms is a matter of philosophical 
speculation and only by emotional adoption 
religious. His real religion lies in his feeling in- 
escapably bound, whatever the hypothesis, to act 
in social humanist terms, dutifully to do thus and 
thus and not otherwise. At bottom he is an Ethical 
Humanist. 

In play after play he pleads for trusting one’s 
best human impulse, one’s sense of being bound 
in honour, subject to an “inner light.” To 
Richard Dudgeon, the “ Devil’s disciple,” the im- 
pelling urge comes as the knowledge that he must 
not take his own innocent neck out of the hang- 
man’s noose to see another no worse man’s neck 
put into it; to Margaret Knox, as the recognition 
that she must tell the truth about jails even if, in 
her crude juvenility, she must bring her father’s 
poor ideals of respectability tumbling about him: 
to Joan, as auditory materializations of intelligence 
and hope; to Louis Dubedat the call comes to 
obey an incorruptible esthetic conscience; to 
Major Barbara it brings revolt against “ tainted ” 
money being used for mere slops for the poor 
and commitment to a social gospel; to Blanco 
Posnet it appears as the perception that the woman 
with the sick child matters more than he. And 
with it all Shaw invariably teaches that the secret 
of fine living consists in having a moral purpose 
beyond one’s mere private whim. Brassbound 
gives up his silly fanatical vengeance and returns 
to his command at the call of his men. Czsar may 
flirt with little Cleopatra, but Rome, as_ the 
organizer of world order and peace, is his true 
love, and never for a moment is he the siren’s 
victim. Eugene Marchbanks “ goes out into the 
night” with a secret in his heart—the secret that 
philandering with a married woman is a waste 
of sentiment when writing the best poetry of his 
soul awaits his return to that rightful job. 

Perhaps The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet 
especially shows how familiar Shaw is with 
religious psychology. The late Mr. Baughan, that 
vigorous dramatic critic (having perhaps been sea- 
sick crossing the Irish Channel to witness the 
Dublin premiere of the play), described it by 
cable as nothing but “crude melodrama.” But 
Shaw presently added this as a description on the 
title-page of the preliminary printed copies he 
sent to his friends! It is only, he would say, by 
means of crude melodrama—the blood and fire 
of the Salvation Army, the hysterics of revival- 
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ism, or some bolt from the blue—that minds 
which have disgracefully been allowed by society 
to sink into the mud can sometimes be hauled out 
of it. Baughan also objected to Blanco inviting all 
his fellow sinners (himself having just experienced 
a sort of salvation) round to his brother's 
“pub” for a drink. But it was not from drink- 
ing that Blanco needed to be delivered; it was 
from an acquired brutality that was not true to 
his best self. Further, Shaw, in the play, con- 
trasts genuine salvation with the salvation-by- 
fear of Blanco’s publican brother; the S.A. and 
the revivalists know all about that. 

Characteristically Shavian is the way in which, 
in this play, what might be called, in religious 
psychology, the Law of the Antecedent Ideal 
operates. Blanco gives up his horse to the 
woman with the child after first deriding and re- 
viling her. Why? Well, he had tried unsuccess- 
fully to collect from his unfraternal relative a 
memento of their dead mother. There had been 
a decent influence in his earliest years, and 
suddenly it wells up and redeems him. _ Illustra- 
ted also is a Law of Moral Contagion: one after 
another character tells a barefaced lie, or 
provides a legal excuse, to get the guilty horse- 
thief acquitted of his crime; even the slut who 
has gloried in being the witness who will get 
him hanged collapses when she realizes the self- 
sacrifice of the man. 

But there is more than this in the anecdote. 
The key to Shaw’s practical religion, his politics 
and his economics, is to be found in the mother 
and the child. Democracy, both for Shaw and 
for Wells, has been a sad _ failure—because the 
mass of voters are congenital chumps. Both men 
found a remedy for chumpiness in Plato, whom 
by good luck they had not first read in callow 
youth and thereafter consigned to the shelf. 
Plato taught eugenics—that people competent 
for government must be secured by breeding. 
Only Wells, the plebeian, was content, at least 
in middle life, with the notion of a born and 
bred austere aristocracy (to be dressed in a white 
robe with a purple hem); whereas Shaw, having 
been born a gentleman—for all that he “ went 
through gentility and came out on the other side” 

has longed for a society of his social equals, 
to include, however, everybody. Why should not 
this also be attainable by breeding? Give every- 
body the substantial income—and the 
same pleasant social manners—and let Nature 
take care of the problem of us all (as Mrs. 
Poyser had put it in the George Eliot novel) 
being “born cover again and born better.” 
Women, left to their natural instincts and not 
bemused by sordid financial considerations, 
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would mostly select both the best-looking and 
the finer, kinder, more intelligent and socially- 
minded of men to be the fathers of children; and 
the greedy, grasping, exploitative type of man 
would get left and slowly disappear. 

A wild dream, if you like. But Shaw insists 
on the psychological truth and _ sociological 
possibility of it. Ann Whitefield selects from 
among her wealthy economic equals, not the 
charming and manageable boob, but the re- 
bellious man of originality and social conscience. 
So, too, does Hypatia Tarleton select for brains, 
even though in order to secure the object of her 
affections, who is relatively poor, she has to tell her 
father to “buy the brute.” Jennifer Dubedat 
spends her little patrimony in keeping a man of 
artistic capacity and performance alive and func- 
tioning. But need we expand the list? Anyway, the 
Shaw women are not all what Constance 
Barnicoat, in her youth, once wrote that they were 
—‘hateful cats.” They have an unconscious 
religion, the religion of the upward push. 

Shaw certainly does not stop at _ biological 
means, and it is surely in the main the disappoint- 
ment of a “ young man in a hurry” (despite his 
age) which led to the writing of Back to 
Methuselah with its plea for escape into the 
sphere of pure intellect as well as. for survival 
for so many more years. Let us see Shaw as 
the splendid product (apart from his innate 
genius) of three great human forces: the 
scientific spirit, which craves to turn chaos into 
order and use; the humanitarian spirit, which 
hates to inflict or countenance pain: and the 
democratic spirit, which wants to see everybody 
counted and worthy to be counted. All this is 
humanism, such as conventional religion has 
simply helped—or more often hindered—and 
which the Shavian unconventional Theism can 
merely give, for some minds, an added touch of 
romance, The upward urge towards sanity, 
decency, intellectual and spiritual maturity, what- 
ever the metaphysical or psychological explana- 
tions—this is the real abiding concern of 
Bernard Shaw. GEORGE E. O’DELL. 


The Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, has been 
fortunate in securing Bertrand Russell, O.M., as the 
speaker for the 1950 series of Charles Beard Lectures. 
his subject being ** The Social Implications of Science.” 
The eight lectures are being held at weekly intervals 
from January 17 until March 7. They have aroused 
great interest and are being very well attended. 
Bertrand Russell is the third lecturer under the Charles 
Beard Foundation, which is sponsored by the Rationalist 
Press Association. 
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Next month we shall announce the names of the 
winners in our ‘“ Under Forty ” competition for the 
first, second, and third best essays on ** The Future of 
Rationalism.” We also hope to be able to publish, in 
the same issue, the essay for which first prize has been 
awarded. 


* 


It is encouraging that so many members of the 
R.P.A. have renewed their subscriptions already, and 
that in response to the President’s appeal a number 
of subscribers have succeeded in inducing their friends 
to join the Association. It will be appreciated if those 
members who have not yet renewed their subscriptions 
for the current year will do so at an early date, If 
the renewal form has been mislaid, the Notice to Mem- 
bers enclosed in this issue can be used, 

* 

The Rationalist Press Association has_ recently 
received a legacy of £100 from the estate of the late 
Mr. G. D. Hobson, Chairman of Sotheby & Co., the 
well-known firm of auctioneers. Mr. Hobson died in 
January, 1949, and had been a member of the Associa- 
tion for nearly twenty-five years. 


* 


Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner has been appointed a 
Director of C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. in place of Mr. 
S. G. Green, who retired last month. 


* * 


Mr. W. Glanville Cook, Secretary of the Rationalist 
Society of Australia and Editor of the Australian 
journal The Rationalist, has been appointed by the. 
Rationalist Press Association as Honorary Local Secre- 
tary for the Melbourne district and has been authorized 
to act as the Association’s agent for the collection of 
Australian subscriptions. All R.P.A. members living in 
Australia are invited to send their subscriptions to Mr. 
Cook at 422, Collins Street, Melbourne, and it is 
hoped that this arrangement will prove more con- 
venient than forwarding remittances to London. 
To allow for exchange differences 25 per cent. 
should be added to each subscription. By the time this 
announcement appears Mr. Cook should have arrived 
back in Melbourne after his recent visit to England. 
He sailed for home on the s.s. Strathnaver on 
January 5 after having spent about five months in 
Europe. The many friends he made here will miss his 
genial and lively personality. 

* * * 

In an interesting article on ** The Method of Demo- 
cracy,” which appeared recently in two issues of The 
Scotsman, Mr. A. Godfrey Cruft pleads for instruction 
in scientific method. Most of our social ills today, he 
points out, can be traced to the fact that whereas 
great advance has been made in the physical sciences, 
in the social sciences we have not yet learned to apply 
universal laws and principles. ‘* The lag of the social 
sciences and the irrationality on the part of many of 
the scientists themselves,’ he says, only be 
eradicated if specific training in scientific method is 
undertaken on an international basis.” Mr. Godfrey 
Cruft has been a member of the R.P.A. for many years. 


* 
The Society of Women Journalists announce their 


Fourth Annual Literary Festival (competitive). There 
are various categories Open to members and to non- 
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members, and special categories for members of the 
Society of Women Journalists only. The charge for 
each entry is 2s. 6d. The closing date is May 31 and 
the prize-giving will be in the autumn. For particulars 
of categories, entry forms, etc., application should be 
made to the Society of Women Journalists, Stationers’ 
Hall, London, E.C. 4. 


* * * 


Messrs. Watts will publish in the summer a reprint 
of a scientific classic, first published in 1869, which 
laid the foundation of Eugenics—Hereditary Genius, 
by Francis Galton, F.R.S. The author devoted his life 
to the study of heredity and in this famous work 
collected a mass of evidence from the family histories 
of famous men and women to prove that traits of 
genius are inherited. For the student of genetics 
Galton’s book is as essential as his relative’s Origin 
of Species is for the student of biological evolution, 
and as Hereditary Genius has been out of print for 
some years the new edition should be very welcome. 
The price of the book will be 10s. 6d. 


* 


A reprint—the first to be published—of the original 
edition of Darwin’s Origin of Species, which appeared 
in November, 1859, will shortly be available from 
Watts & Co. With the exception of a _ few 
minor changes in punctuation and the correction of 
one or two obvious errors in spelling, the book will 
be as originally printed. All students and true book- 
lovers will certainly wish to possess a copy of the 
Origin as it was first given to the world. Dr, C. D. 
Darlington, F.R.S., has contributed a foreword. The 
price will be 15s. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received since our last edition (up to 
January 28, 1950) in response to our recent appeal : 


£5.—J. C. Glover. £4 15s.—Arthur Eveleigh. £2.—Mrs. H. D 

Howard, V. H.Smith, £1 14s.2d.—ordon Gibson, £1 13s. 
* Anonymous.” £1 4s.—Mrs. J. Hutchison, £1 2s. 4d. 
Festus.” £1 1s,—* D.B.,” 8. Grantham, F. W.C. Gregory, 
Miss A. C. Hay, W. H. Leeming, L. Lewis, B. O’Brien, A. J.. 
Percival. 

£1.—H. L. Blachford, A. Clark, A. L. Jones, Mrs. Gertrude Wild. 
15s.-H. Kinsey, F. W. Roques, “ Robert T." 12s, 6d. 
Dr. Mansel Davies. 11s. 3d.—G. St. Quintin Jones. 
V. E. Neuberg. 10s. 10d.—M. Franco, 10s. 6d.—H. 8. 
Hanscomb, F. J. Reid, W. R. Watson, 

los.—W. M. Ahlquist, J. W. Anderson, David Finlayson, H. M. 
Gimson, W. P. Lawrence, Mrs. D. A. Leslie, W. Mein, #. J. 
Newboult, Mr. and Mrs, J. Parsons, Dr. 8. Rama, EB. Roscoe, 
RK. W. Sears, G. Seubring, K. F. Snook, &s.—-Dr. A, Folkson. 
7s. 6d.—F. P. Bennett, M.R.C.S., Miss E. M. Hives, Miss A. 
Hutchinson. 7s.—QO. J. Mitchell, 

ds. —R. W. Allen, J. B. Beeson, W. H. Bright, Col. H. G, Carseallen, 
F. T. 8. Chant, E. W. Cornford, W. A. Dalley, A. Day, Miss 
M. L. Delbende, J. Diplock, F. B. Dodd, K. J. Duggan, 
Thos. Dunkerley, W. Erskine, “ Espero,” A. Freeman, 
F. 8S. Gandy, A. F. Grant, 8. H. Harrow, A. O. Hooper, 
H. J. Horwill, E. Jones, William D. Laing, ©. C. Lloyd, 
J. M. Mark, Mrs. E Mills, J. 1. Morgan, Mrs. B. Nadin, Miss W. 
Noble, J. O. B. Omotosho, R. Payn, 5. G. Salter, A. D. N. 
smith, H. H. Spears, H. F. Straker, “ A.L.T.,” A. 8. Velate, 
H. Wackrill, A. W. Ward, J. Weston, H. Wood, 4s, 
A. P. West. 3s.—N. R. H. Iyer. 

2s. 6d.—H. W. Armstrong, L. L. Bradley, H. W. Day, R. ©. 
Granger, A. E, Howson-Wright, T. W. Jones, F. Monks, 
M.S. Mudaliar, J. L. Prosser,, 2s.—G. E. Rance. Is, 6d.- 
D. Amneus. 


Total number of donations to January 28, 1950: 689. 
Total subscribed : £416 4s. Id. 
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Scepticism and the Search for Certainty 


The second of three talks by Stuart Hampshire, broadcast on the Third Programme in June, 1949, Reproduced by 


LAST MONTH I outlined the hope of the rationalist 
philosopher, the search for logical certainties by 
which we can guide our lives, and the metaphysics 
which goes with it, as it first appears in Plato; the 
design reappears at the beginning of modern 
philosophy in Descartes’ conception of the 
universe as in essence an intelligible mathematical 
system. To adapt a phrase used by Lord Keynes 
to characterize Newton’s philosophy, Descartes 
conceived the created universe as one vast crypto- 
gram, which we can decipher; we can achieve a 
rational solution by logical or mathematical 
analysis; and when it is achieved, we can be abso- 
lutely certain that it is the true solution, simply 
because, like a cryptographer’s problem, it “comes 
out.” 

DESCARTES’ METAPHYSICS 

The world, as it is presented in our common 
perceptual judgments, is a confused alphabet, and 
the problem of natural knowledge is to extract 
from this jumble a logical sequence of simple 
ideas. Certainly we need to experiment (and 
Descartes himself experimented) in the process 
of trying out various solutions; but as soon as we 
obtain the key, we have the cryptographer’s satis- 
faction of knowing that the solution is correct, 
simply because it is intelligible. To quote 
Descartes’ own words: “TI am resolved to explain 
all the phenomena of nature—that is to say, the 
whole of physics.” And again: “ As to physics, 
I should consider I knew nothing about them were 
{ only able to explain how things might be, and 
were unable to demonstrate that they could not be 
otherwise. For, having reduced physics to the 
laws of mathematics, such demonstration is 
possible.” The Platonic ideal of mathematical 
certainty, based on logical anabysis of fundamental 
terms as replacing all uncertain opinions based 
on mere observation, is here complete and con- 
fident; and if we grant the Platonic identifica- 
tion of degrees of certainty with degrees of reality 
in the subjects of knowledge, Descartes’ meta- 
physics follows; the real external world is a geo- 
metrical system cailed Extension, and the not 
directly measurable qualities, the colours and 
sounds which we ordinarily say we perceive, are 
not genuine features of the external world. 

But Descartes is not quite complete and con- 
fident in his refusal to accept as genuine know- 
ledge anything less than logical certainty; at the 
most important point, that of human nature and 
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morality, he faltered and hesitated. Like most 
other philosophers of the past, he at least pro- 
fessed to regard moral philosophy as the supreme 
science or philosophical inquiry; and he also held, 
amid some hesitations, that moral principles must 
be deduced from the logically certain truths of 
metaphysics and thus be shown to be themselves 
logically certain. But he himself refrained from 
actually deducing them; and at least one reason 
for this restraint is not far to seek. Descartes was 
in temperament before all things a prudent man, 
reasonable, solitary, peace-loving, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, quietly contemptuous of the world, 
but, as a matter of principle, not heroic; he said 
of himself, “It is not my temperament to set sail 
against the wind.” The wind in this case was the 
Roman Catholic Church, and its force had only 
recently been felt by Galileo; the persecution of 
Galileo had led Descartes immediately to suppress 
publication of his book Traité du Monde. His 
reticence about moral philosophy he explained to 
a friend thus: “ The professors are so incensed 
against me on account of my harmless principles 
of physics, and so angered at failing to find in 
them a pretext on which to denounce me, that, 
were I after this to write on ethics, they would 
leave me no peace.” He definitely preferred 
peace, and so was even ready to say that ethics 
depends on “a voluntary and free acceptance of 
revealed religion,” which seems incompatible with 
the generally rationalist principles of his 
philosophy—that is, with the principle that no 
propositions can be accepted as true which do not 
commend themselves as self-evident in the light of 
reason. 

It was therefore left to Spinoza to deduce a 
system of morality from the rationalists’ premise 
that the universe can be completely explained in 
terms of an order of clear and distinct ideas—that 
is, in terms of a complete deductive system; and 
Spinoza’s conclusions certainly did outrage the 
priests and professors. For if the universe really 
is a complete system in which everything happens 
according to necessary laws, how can we talk of 
man’s freedom of choice? And if we cannot talk 
about freedom of choice, how can we maintain 
the distinction between moral good and evil, or 
conceive man as in this respect to be in any way 
distinguished from animals or plants? The 
rationalists’ search for certain and complete know- 
ledge. uncompromisingly pursued, seems inevitably 
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to undermine the reality of those moral distinc- 
tions which it was originally designed to support. 
But, as was his nature, Descartes had not been 
uncompromising; he had compromised by 
acknowledging one mystery in Nature as impene- 
trable by human reason—namely, that union of 
mind and body which constitutes a person. He 
made an absolute distinction between the “I” 
which is a thinking being and an immortal soul, 
and my person as this can be studied by the 
physiologist, who, for lis limited purposes, 
properly regards me as no more than a com- 
plicated piece of clockwork. But what is the rela- 
tion between the thinking being, or immortal soul, 
and the clockwork? Something seems to be miss- 
ing and I cannot allow myself to be cut in half in 
this way; nor, if I am really a rationalist, can I 
rest content with mysteries impenetrable by 
human reason. There seems to be a leak in the 
rationalist boat; and the waters of scepticism will 
certainly rise, coming through just at this point of 
the nature of the self, the I. And this leads me, 
unchronologically, to Montaigne. 


MONTAIGNE AS OBSERVER 

The three books of Montaigne’s Essays had sub- 
stantially appeared in 1588, the later definitive 
edition coming in 1595, one year before Descartes 
was born. Montaigne is not a philosopher in the 
current specialized and academic sense of the 
word; for he did not methodically analyse the 
logic of the sciences or carefully classify our 
knowledge by reference to its sources. But his 
direct and indirect influence within philosophy has 
been no less revolutionary than his purely literary 
influence: Hume, and therefore modern philosophy 
as a whole, cannot be fully understood without 
reference to him, since it is from Montaigne that 
most of Hume’s characteristic doctrines directly 
or indirectly derive. Above all, Montaigne was 
what it is very difficult to find—a completely 
sceptical sceptic; even Hume had his lapses into 
metaphysical belief, an occasional appeal to 
general a priori principles, particularly when he 
‘was young and wrote the Treatise of Human 
Nature. 

There has always been a short way with sceptics, 
or rather with unsceptical sceptics—those who start 
from some general logical principle of the form 
“all our knowledge must be based on sense-per- 
ception.” and then proceed to deduce some 
sceptical conclusions from these principles. Such 
a method always brings consolation to harassed 
rationalists and seekers after certainty; for they 
need only ask whence this principle itself derives 
its certainty, and then sit back with a look of 
triumph and relief. Not all contemporary sceptics 
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have escaped this embarrassment, but some do: 
and Montaigne certainly did. He made it clear 
that he was not appealing to any self-evident 
principles or deducing any necessary laws of 
nature or principles of morality. He was not 
deducing anything; he was simply observing. 


SELF-OBSERVATION 


What was revolutionary was the object of his 
observations. It was himself; not an immortal 
soul or a substantial form, or a set of passions 
or faculties, or ideas, because, of course, countless 
philosophers had discovered, or claimed to have 
discovered, all these; but simply himself, Mon- 
taigne. This was certainly an entirely new subject 
of knowledge, since, as he pointed out, no one had 
ever been in such a favourable position for 
observing Montaigne as Montaigne. But he also 
said, what in its consequences was even more 
important, that there was no subject which he. 
Montaigne, as an observer, was better qualified 
to explore than Montaigne, provided always that 
he did remain a mere observer, without prejudices, 
theories, or preconceptions. He admitted that this 
was difficult; many of those who have tried to 
follow him in this sincerity of self-observation— 
Julien Green, for instance, among contemporaries 
have even said that it is impossible. But then 
their vision of themselves has been obscured by 
theories, theories of personality or of the mind: 
and even when they have with an effort succeeded 
in pushing these theories out of the way, they 
have used a vocabulary within which is already 
deposited three or more centuries of ossified 
theory; even Hume, whose language is still so 
much less dense, more innocent and direct than 
ours, inherited a philosophical vocabulary which 
sometimes betrayed him. But Montaigne not only 
freed himself deliberately from all preconceived 
theory, but insisted on writing informally, con- 
cretely, in a natural speaking language which was 
new in reflective literature, as though he were 
in the spring or the beginning of a world, as 
indeed he was, scholasticism being for him dis- 
carded and no conventional system of ideas 
having yet taken its place; he wrote as though 
with windows open to the country speech outside 
—coining his own words if he found none ready 
and sharp enough for his purpose. 

What he found within himself, thus currently 
noting his observations, was first of all a tangle 
of contradictions; inevitably so, since language 
was not adapted to this strange new use, its rigid 
classifications not designed to discriminate the 
changing nuances of impressions, passing, as 
Hume was to repeat, with almost inconceivable 
rapidity; for, if one must generalize, this con- 
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tinuous flux or passage of impressions is what in 
substance he found. He found that all the 
stabilities and constancies imposed on us for con- 
venience of communication do not correspond to 
the facts, whether of sensory experience or of the 
internal life of feeling. Just as what we call a 
physical object, a stone, presents itself as no more 
than a bundle of sensory qualities, so mind and 
character and dispositions and the rest dissolve 
under inspection into a stream of momentary 
states; these are the ultimate data on which we 
build all our theoretical constructions; in so far 
as we can be certain of anything, we can be 
certain of these, if only we bend our attention to 
noting and labelling them as they fly past. But 
as soon as we begin to interpret them, which 
is to attribute some order and pattern and 
coherence to them, we enter the realm of mere 
belief, which is the realm of interminable 
uncertainty. 

That human beings are believing animals is a 
fact open to observation and introspection, as 
that they are breathing or meat-eating animals; 
we have an inveterate propensity to believe, and 
we can study the various expressions of this 
propensity naturistically. Montaigne’s own obser- 
vations do not quite amount to a natural history 
of religion, which Hume later more systematically 
attempted. But the main points are there: the 
obvious relativity of our beliefs to our varieties 
of temperament and constitution and of the 
beliefs current in different societies to the con- 
ditions of the societies; their childish anthropo- 
morphism; the sudden illogical changes of belief 
according to mood; the manifest contradictions 
between the theoretical professions and the actual 
practice of believers: the persecution and disorder 
to which intense or fervent beliefs generally lead: 
and what is most characteristic of religious beliefs 

-and religion, even more than medicine, exhibits 
the human capacity to believe in its purest or 
extreme form—is the conception of man as some- 
how superior to, or outside, the order of Nature. 
But although we can study and observe the con- 
ditions under which our beliefs are formed, as 
we can observe any other natural phenomenon, 
and this most surely in ourselves, there is no 
sense in which beliefs, or statements which are 
more than records of our own immediate observa- 
tions, can be justified by any philosophical or 
logical argument. Whence should we derive any 
criterion of justification? To what can we appeal 
outside the order of our own sensations? For 
Montaigne, therefore, the wise man is no more than 
the man who is honest with himself, having the 
integrity to respect only facts of observation and 
to refuse the comforts of ready-made phrases and 
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systems. He will recognize and enjoy the diversities 
of human opinion as part of the abundant 
spectacle of Nature; in the conduct of his own 
life he will attend first to sanity, the directly felt 
health and adjustment of the whole person within 
nature, finding by experiment his own tem- 
perament, avoiding the strained enthusiasms of 
religion or metaphysics, which are always felt as 
kinds of unhealth or fevers of the mind. As 
observation shows, we each in fact follow our 
individual nature, however grandiose our profes- 
sions; so honesty and good sense is conscientiously 
to recognize and to temper ourselves to Nature’s 
economy. 

In public matters the sane man judges political 
parties and religious creeds by the actions to 
which they in fact lead, positivistically and 
impartially indifferent to their theoretical profes- 
sions, wanting peace and sanity in a_ world 
distracted by the intolerance and violence which 
are always associated with the desperate search 
for certainty. He will also observe that men in 
societies are in all things governed by custom, 
which is second nature, generally accepting laws 
and authorities and religions if, and only if, by 
long use and adjustment they have become second 
nature to us. To inquire into the rational or 
philosophical justifications of our customary 
arrangements is in principle always futile: the only 
questions are—Has this law or religion been 
shown to be in conformity with human nature as 
we know it, so making for peace and order and 
natural adjustment? And these are matters for 
common, unprejudiced observation in the fields 
and in the cities, and not matters for the 
disordered imaginations of philosophers. 

By summarising I have necessarily turned 
Montaigne into doctrine and general principle, and 
in so doing deformed him. But the main points 
of all sceptical philosophies, intermingled with 
many other observations, are repeatedly there in 
the essays, ready for exploitation by Hume and 
all future sceptics. The old Greek antithesis 
between what is in the nzeture of things and man- 
made custom or convention is upset and inverted: 
for it is human nature to be governed by custom, 
to be infinitely variable, arbitrary in its move- 
ments, to be nowhere and never the same; so the 
antithesis disappears; it is “in the nature of 
things ” that belief should be conventional, sub- 
jective, variable. We are insignificant, but 
infinitely complicated, parts of the vast, various 
spectacle of Nature: our salvation is, having 
found our own individual adjustment within it, 
to enjoy the spectacle, and particularly that frag- 
ment within it which we can most richly observe 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Open Window 


To those who imagine that the Church, being 
intellectually bankrupt, can be left out of account 
in the modern world, I commend a recent item 
of news. A few weeks ago the Archbishop of 
Canterbury made the remarkable statement that 
“our judges have not the slighest idea of what 
the law of nullity means statement which, 
as you might expect, surprised Lord Merriman, 
President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court. Referring to a 
memorandum in which an eminent ecclesiastical 
lawyer argued that adultery should be a ground 
of nullity and not of divorce, he said that he 
had thought he knew the dividing line between 
nullity and divorce—nullity being the appropriate 
remedy for some disability, physical or mental, 
existing at the time of marriage and so invali- 
dating the contract itself, and divorce being the 
remedy for some offence after the marriage had 
been contracted. In his view, therefore, the 
proposal that a Church court should pronounce 
a decree of nullity after the courts had granted 
a divorce was astonishing and self-condemnatory. 
And after remarking that the canon law was not 
recognized by the law of England, he added :— 
If the object of this proposal is either to 
invoke in England some part of the canon law, 
which has never been recognized by Parliament or 
His Majesty’s judges, or if it is to fit the square 
peg of matrimonial offences, which should be the 
subject of divorce, into the round hole of nullity 
simply in order to salve consciences, I hereby give 
notice that the Archbishop of Canterbury will find 

one very determined opponent at least. 


Pious Humbug 

Conflict between canon law and secular law is, 
of course, an old story, which most people treat 
as a matter of history. The reasons for its 
revival today are therefore of interest. One is 
that the Church has never reconciled itself to its 
place as the chronic loser in the struggle. Another 
is that in connection with divorce the Church 
has been a partial victor and here stands the best 
chance of regaining ground. Our muddled 
divorce laws witness to the power of the Church 
in shaping legislation, and its determination to 
reopen the issue is partly due to the fact 
that it is engaged in revising the canons, 
but mainly due to its traditional dogma, 
which it shares with Rome, that marriage 
is a sacrament and therefore indissoluble. Thus, 
in the view of the Church, the only way of 
release from a ruined marriage is to declare that 
the marriage never existed. “This oddity,” as 
Mr. J. P. F. E. Warner points out in a Times 


letter, “ originated in a casuistic device whereby 
the canon lawyers reconciled the needs of society 
with their rule that marriage was indissoluble.” 
Mr. Warner puts his comment politely: I would 
prefer “dishonest” to “ casuistic.” Is there not 
something peculiarly offensive in the adoption 
of such tactics by people who are continually 
exalting their divine mission and their sensitive 
appreciation of the higher “spiritual” values? 
Rome’s practice in granting decrees of nullity 
and refusing to recognize divorce has been the 
target of contempt among Protestants; what are 
they going to say when their own leading Church 
follows suit? 


All God’s Children 

Newspaper cuttings which come to me from 
South Africa make it clear that the Dominion, 
in contrast with Great Britain, is really and not 
merely nominally a Christian country. The 
influence exeried by the clergy makes the 
Dominion almost a theocracy. So we can con- 
sider events there as manifesting the true Christian 
spirit, undiluted by secular and heretical factors. 
From a cutting sent to me by Mr. Drummond 
I learn that the 1949 Synod of the Diocese of 
Johannesburg rejected by an overwhelming 
majority a proposal to place European and Native 
clergymen on the same scale of stipends and 
allowances. In vain did Mr. Mothopeng remind 
the Synod that race discrimination was a 
violation of fundamental Christian principles and 
that “men ordained to preach the Gospel were 
equal, irrespective of colour, according to the 
Christian religion as propounded by the Anglican 
Church.” He was properly squashed by Father 
Huddlestone, who reminded him that the most 
outstanding characteristic of the Native in South 
Africa was his extreme poverty, and that any 
Native who wanted to become a priest and serve 
God among his people must unflinchingly share 
that poverty or he could not claim to represent 
his people. “How,” he asked, “could they 
possibly share in the celebrations of the Church 
and enter into the spirit of humble poverty that 
surrounded the Nativity in a stable? ” The Synod, 
however, was not wholly lacking in the bowels 
of compassion, since it raised the entering salary 
of Native preachers from £22 to £84, and the 
salary after twenty-five years from £120 to £126. 
European clergymen received corresponding in- 
creases from £255 to £285 and from £397 to £456, 
although the Rev. A. H. E. Peacock opposed 
on the ground that the Johannesburg clergy were 
already the best-paid in the Province and that 
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“a priest's life should be a hard one; they should 
not encourage men looking for well-paid secure 
jobs.” 


So, next time a Christian reminds you that 
all men are equal in the sight of God... . 


Lest We Forget 

The name of Pastor Niemoller is held in high 
esteem by many who are far from sharing his 
religious views or who never troubled to learn 
precisely what these views were. I confess to a 
certain degree of shock in discovering that he still 
firmly believes in a particular Christian doctrine 
which most of his fellow Christians have the 
decency to keep in the background. Here, taken 
from a Christchurch paper, is a passage in an 
address he gave during his recent visit to New 
Zealand : — 


The effect of religion often made an impression 
on Gestapo officials and prison guards, he said. 
On one occasion the camp commandant called all 
prisoners together and asked if there were any 
special requests to be made. One young man 
asked if he could be given special leave to visit 
his mother, his father having recently died. The 
officer paced up and down, continued Pastor 
Niemoller, and finally said: ‘* What is death? 
Death is the most natural thing in the world. You 
will die, I will die, and go to hell. Is that not 
so, pastor? ” he asked the pastor who was stand- 
ing among the prisoners. ‘** That is so, sir,” 
replied the pastor. 

* Two months later the man died,’ said Pastor 
Niemoller, ‘‘ and | have no doubt that he went 
to hell.” 


Life With G. G. 

For the benefit of fathers—believing, half- 
believing, or unbelieving—who compel _ their 
children to attend Church Parade, I quote a 
passage from Susan Campion’s Father—the father 
being the late Dr. G. G. Coulton: — 


For, though a confessed Liberal, he was not 
logical in his Liberalism. At one moment he 
preached in noble sentences the freedom of man’s 
conscience: in the next he ordered us to compul- 
sory church. Sunday after Sunday, and sometimes 
twice on the same doomed day, we were lugged 
off—as tots, as children, as adolescents, as young 
women—to a ceremonial which bored us, to a 
meaningless rigmarole at which in our happier 
moments We could only giggle, to an exhibition 
of mass superstition which was all the more 
nauseating in that it was so genteel, so much the 
“done ” thing. I can’t remember at what age I 
knew the convention of ordinary churchgoing to 
be based on superstition, snobbery, prejudice, and 
hated Father's subscribing to them, but it must 
have been fairly early, because at fifteen I was so 
sickened by the business that my refusal to be 
confirmed (which naturally distressed him) had in 
itself the edge of hysteria. Even his later admis- 
sion, that he himself had jibbed at some of the 
dogma, did not soften the fierceness of my young 
judgment. To him, attending at church was an 
act of sociability, a co-operative effort, and a 
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necessary compromise, if contact with one’s 
Christian fellows is to be maintained; he bowed the 
head, as did everyone else, but he reserved the 
right to think his own thoughts while he did so. 
To me, the business was hypocrisy pure and 
simple, and (thought 1) if hypocrisy is an essen- 
tial part of organized religion, let us reject the 
whole. 

With this resentment still boiling in her bosom, 
it is not surprising that the daughter had little 
sympathy with what she calls her father’s 
obsession (‘quite fiendish”) “with Papal Bulls 
and Infallibilities, with Indulgences, Encyclicals, 
and the like.” She seems unaware that her father 
was devoted, not to angry controversy for its own 
sake, but to the cause of historical truth; surely 
a noble obsession? Unaware, also, of the vast 
edifice of constructive scholarship which will 
make his name endure. According to this rebel- 
lious Susan, no man is more difficult to live with 
than a man with an obsession. She is wrong. 
Life with father would have been unbearable if 
she had not shared his inordinate love of cats. 
His house—may God forgive him!—was lousy 
with cats. PROTONIUS. 


Scepticism and the Search 
for Certainty 


(Continued from page 58) 
—ourselves; and our service to other men 1s, if 
we can, disinterestedly to communicate this know- 
ledge, the only treasure of certain knowledge we 
possess, and never to pass the counterfeit coin of 
the schools. 

But by a seeker for moral certainty, the 
disappointed rationalist, the incurable fallibility of 
all our opinions will be presented, not as some- 
thing natural to be tranquilly accepted, but 
as bitter satire on the human condition; it was in 
this way that Pascal repeated Montaigne with 
another accent. I will end with a few famous 
sentences from Swift: “ How fading and insipid 
do all things accost us that are not conveyed in 
the vehicle of delusion.... In the proportion that 
credulity is a more peaceful possession of the 
mind than curiosity, so far preferable is that 
wisdom which converses about the surface to 
that pretended philosophy which enters into the 
depth of things.... He that can, with Epicurus, 
content his ideas with the films and images that 
fly off upon his senses from the superficies of 
things: such a man, truly wise, creams off nature, 
leaving the sour and the dregs for philosophy and 
reason to lap up. This is the sublime and refined 
point of felicity, called the possession of being 
well deceived; the serene peaceful state of being 
a fool among knaves.” STUART HAMPSHIRE. 
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Book Reviews 


MUTUAL AID AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR LIFE 


HaRMONY OF Nature. By L. Richmond Wheeler, 
Ph.D., M.Sc. Arnold. viii+200 pp., including 
9 pp. Bibliography and 9 pp. Index. 10s. 6d. 


In the still smouldering debate on the justice of 
Darwin’s main conclusions, Dr. Wheeler's experience 
as entomologist and botanist in the Tropics and his 
familiarity with the works of leading modern scientists 
entitle him to careful consideration. His convictions 
are summarized in the bold title of his latest work— 
Harmony of Nature—and are explained in the sub- 
title: ‘“* A Study in Co-operation for Existence.” 

That Darwin, writing almost a century ago, failed to 
do full justice to the symbiotic elements in animal and 
vegetable life is widely admitted; Nature is not invari- 
ably “ red in tooth and claw,” and a pioneer blazing 
a trail through the unexplored will not note with 
exactness all that he encounters. Prince Kropotkin’s 
protest, Mutual Aid (1904), urged the importance of 
the social factor in the organic world as in human 
affairs; and later students have. added indisputable 
evidence to the same effect. Dr. Maurice Burton’s 
article in a recent issue of this Journal—*t The Dangers 
of Undercrowding ’’—is probably the latest instance. 

Yet between instances of mutuality in Nature, and 
Dr. Wheeler’s title claiming that Nature as a whole 
is harmonious, there is a significant difference: that 
between an author’s impartial weighing of evidence 
pro et contra and his persistence in an assumption 
which is contradicted by much that he is too sound a 
scientist to exclude. Thus, in discussing the ‘* moral 
difficulty ’’ of parasitism, the horrible instance of the 
Sacculina, which feeds on the vitals of crabs, is airily 
dismissed with the comment that ‘* sometimes the crabs 
recover, and, anyhow, the crabs of the world flourish 
sufficiently abundantly.” And again, when consider- 
ing predators, the author unconvincingly protests that 
many of us “ sympathize unnecessarily and wrongly 
with the frog against the snake, and . . . with mice 
against the beautiful kestrel.” (Is not the bird’s 
beauty, in this connection, as irrelevant to the problem 
as it surely is to the mice?) Fear and pain, we are 
assured, are infrequent among animals and are felt 
only *“‘ when they are useful, that is at the moment of 
danger.’ This ignores the pangs of the victims 
between seizure and death. One reader, at least, 
would gladly forget the piteous cry (heard many years 
ago) of a rabbit in a stoat’s clutches. 

Indications of a parti pris accumulate as the survey 
widens to include the relations between mind and 
matter. The human _ spirit is assumed to be 
autonomous, and distinct—not merely in degree but 
in essence—from the consciousness of animals. The 
argument of the psychologist, Stout, is approved that 
mind is fundamental and not derivable, and that there- 
fore ‘“* we are bound to posit one universal and eternal 
mind expressing itself in Nature.’ To this central 
Being the titlke of God naturally accrues, and His 
responsibility for the horrors no less than for the 
beauties He has created is ignored. 

From this position of a Theism scantily supported 
by analysis of the physical and mental sciences, our 
author passes rapidly to a general acceptance of 
Christianity as its highest form. On the supremacy 
of the Bible his language is oddly impersonal, arguing 


only that “* many scientists would agree that it con- 
tributes uniquely to matters of general cultural value, 
to convictions of choice and destiny, liberty and con- 
trol. . . . But many reach this conclusion less 
apologetically.””. This apparent reserve, however, is 
not intended to imply any hesitation on his part; 
for his conclusion is specific. Communion with God, 
he admits, is a spiritual experience not biologically 
demonstrable. ‘* But co-operation among organisms, 
like the general harmonies of Nature, does accord with 
what is known otherwise of co-operation by Man with 
the Father revealed by Jesus Christ.” 

This closing utterance so ill accords with the grim 
disclosures its writer has been impelled by his honesty 
to make—however reluctantly—that the reader is lett 
wondering at the power of the Will to Believe. 

ERNEST Carr. 


BODILY BEHAVIOUR AND HEALTH 


Bopy AND Mature BEHAVIOUR. By M. Feldenkrais. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. viii+ 167 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Body and Mature Behaviour represents yet another 
addition to the vast literature devoted to the search 
for health in the human being; and the mere size of 
this literature is eloquent testimony to the extent to 
which the health of the average civilized man falls 
below par. In some respects the approach made by 
its author is marked by a certain amount of novelty. 
The central theme seems to be expressed in the author's 
conclusions: ‘* Emotional instability and behaviour 


disorders are the result of faulty and exaggerated 


technique of habit formation. Radical changes can- 
not be, expected without reforming muscular and 
postural habits. Indigestion, faulty breathing, crooked 
toes and feet, faulty sexual behaviour, postural rigidity 
and muscular tension, go together with emotional dis- 
orders.” There are many who will agree in general 
terms with this conclusion. How, then, do we reform 
these muscular and postural habits? 

In the course of the book Mr. Feldenkrais has 
sought to analyse the mechanism and functioning of 
the nervous system, of the senses, of the muscles and 
the bony structures. This he has done in a seemingly 
erudite manner. In the course of eighteen chapters 
we are presented with as many short monographs on 
various aspects of bodily function and behaviour, and 
anyone desiring to broaden his knowledge in these 
fields will find much to interest and profit him. The 
main trouble is, however, that each chapter is a mono- 
graph, and one needs to have a fairly extensive know- 
ledge in these various fields in order to understand 
what the author is saying, for no attempt at simplifica- 
tion of language is made. On the contrary, one has 
the feeling repeatedly that the writer often succeeds 
in making a simple subject sound difficult. 

There are, however, two main weaknesses in the 
book. The first lies in this: the reader labours through 
chapters packed with scientific information, which con- 
vince him of the need for reforming muscular and 
postural habits, only to find at the end that he is 
denied any considerable guidance on how such reform 
is to be achieved. The second, and this may explain 
the disappointment inherent in the first: there is a 
sneaking suspicion that the author has made use of 
two forms of knowledge. There is the detailed scientific 
knowledge, culled doubtless from many sources, and 
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his own intuitive or empirical knowledge acquired 
probably as a specialist in judo. And the author is 
more lucid in expounding the latter than the former. 
It is perhaps only fair to add that the book _com- 
prises a series of lectures given before the Association 
of Scientific Workers and that the author may have 
a comparable reading audience in mind. 
Maurice Burton. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Potitics, TRIALS, AND Errors. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Hankey, Pen-in-Hand Pub, Co, xvi+150 pp. 
8s. 6d. 

This book deals specifically with the war of 1939-45 

and with the war policy of the Allied Powers, The 

Allies — England, U.S.A., and Russia — irritated and 

provoked by the crimes of the Germans and Japanese, 

created a new and original political instrument and 
declared, on the initiative of President Roosevelt, and 
agreed by Mr, Churchill and Mr, Stalin, that nothing 
less than unconditional surrender of their enemies 

(German and Japanese) and the punishment of the 

guilty, barbaric leaders would satisfy the Allied 

Governments, Lord Hankey’s book has been written 

for the express purpose of examining * for the benefit 

of the present generation and posterity the political 
results of this breach of tradition.”” He gives chapter 
and verse to prove that from the time of the declara- 
tion of the demand of the Allies for unconditional 
surrender he was actively engaged in expressing his 
dissatisfaction not with the rightness or the wrongness, 
nor the good or the evil, of this policy, but with the 
announcement of it. Threatening and boastful talk 
merely resulted in prolonging the war: and whatever 
effect the Allied demand for the trial of war criminals 
might have, the important consideration was that it 

did not help the victims of German and Japanese 

brutality; rather it made things worse. 

Though concerned with an important human prob- 
lem, this is a belated book, since most of the inci- 
dents with which it deals have happened, been judged 
and determined, and have passed into history. But 
there are some good things in it. H. Sykes. 


THE IDEALISM OF CROCE 


My PHILOSOPHY: ESSAYS ON THE MORAL AND POLITICAL 
ProBLEMS OF OuR Time. By Benedetto Croce. 
Selected by R. Klibansky. Translated by E. F. 
Carritt. Allen and Unwin. 240 pp. 15s. 

Croce is no mere academic theorizer of history: he has 

helped to make it. He opposed the Fascist regime 

under Mussolini, and despite his great age he placed 
himself at the disposal of his distracted country in the 
confusion that followed its recent collapse. In the 
title-essay of this collection he looks back on _ the 
struggle and achievements of a long career, when (as 
he expresses it) “‘a man’s life seems a past that he 
can survey at a single glance, and when he himself 
takes his place in * history,’ or, to put it more plainly, 
he looks at himself as if he were dead.’ More than 
thirty years have elapsed since Croce published What 
is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy of 

Hegel? A similar question might be asked of Croce’s 

own system. His esthetic theory, to which Mr. Herbert 

Read has recently paid graceful tribute, is certainly 

alive, but his metaphysical view of history is out of 

fashion. The conception of historical change as a 

manifestation of Spirit working through creative genius 

has to compete today with the catastrophic theory, 
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which is favoured by Christian pessimists, and with the 
dialectical interpretation advocated by Marxian 
optimists. Croce’s type of liberalism has little in 
common with either school, still less with the latest 
recrudescence of nihilism on the Continent. He 
repudiates the charge of being a neo-Hegelian, and it 
is clear from these essays how much he owes to Vico 
and De Sanctis; nevertheless he acknowledges that 
Hegel was his greatest master. ‘* 1 could live neither 
with him nor without him,” he says. 

The Rationalist will not find much in Croce’s 
Philosophy of Spirit to his taste. Croce regards the 
universe as an evolving process, but he describes the 
type of transition in Hegel’s Logic—from the Idea to 
Nature and from Nature Spirit, etc.—as 
** sophistical.”” He prefers to regard temporal changes 
as manifestations of what he calls ** Spirit,” but which 
most people would call “‘ the immanence of God.” 
How subtle the distinction is may be judged from his 
remark that “the Christian God is still our God, 
and the philosophies to which we owe allegiance call 
him Spirit, which is always beyond us and yet always 
our very selves.” It is not surprising that the title ot 
the essay from which this quotation is taken is ** Why 
We Cannot Help Calling Ourselves Christians.” But 
although he considers himself part of Christendom he 
is very far from accepting the dogmas of orthodox 
Christianity. To many he will seem to be stranded 
on a narrow ledge of an outmoded liberal Idealism, 
menaced by the rival Totalitarianisms against which 
he has for so long passsionately protested. 

The sections on morals and politics in general con- 
tain, as might be expected, a mellow wisdom tinged 
with occasional disillusion, yet bravely trusting that 
“the best is yet to be.’’ Croce is rewarding, not so 
much because he adds positively to our understanding, 
but because he raises questions that bring into sharp 
focus the dilemmas of a European humanism, derived 
from the Renaissance, in an age of transition, and the 
difficulties of making history the basis of any funda- 
mental theory. Hector HAawTon. 


IN THE LETTER-BOX OF LITERATURE 


THE PerRSONAL ART: AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
Letrers. Selected and edited by Philip Wayne. 
Longmans, Green. xii+242 pp., including 2 pp. 
Index. 15s. 


Some of the best letters that were ever put in the post 
are included in this attempt “ to offer to the general 
reader something of the friendliness and wit and 
feeling that can be found in the best of our English 
letter-writers.””. A number are so well known. that 
taey come as old friends, but the majority are as fresh 
as if they had just slipped into the letter - box. 
Dorothy Osborne starts off—and who would deny that 
delightful young woman the pride of place?—and 
Cowper is here, and Gibbon and Lamb and Horace 
Walpole. There is a good letter from old John Wesley 
to one of his preachers: ‘* Scream no more, at the 
peril of your soul. God now warns you by me, whom 
He has set over you. Speak as earnestly as you can, 
but do not scream.” There is one of John Bailey’s, 
quoting Arthur Balfour's rejoinder to Frank Harris’s 
** The great curses of modern life are Christianity and 
journalism: ‘ Christianity of course — but why 
journalism ? * But among the most lively and original 
are several by Edward Lear. In one he talks of 
*screamy ganders of the Church, who put darkness 
forward, and insist that it is light; and in another 
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he describes a visit to the all-male convents of Mount 
Athos in Greece, inhabited by “ muttering, miserable, 
mutton-hating, man-avoiding, misogynic, morose and 
merriment-marring, monotoning, many-mule-making, 
mocking, mournful, minced fish and marmalade masti- 
cating Monx.” Then the notes may be commended 
for being what notes so seldom are—an essential part 
of the book and contributing greatly to the under- 
standing and the appreciation of the text. 
ROYSTON PIKE. 


DIVINE INTERVENTION 


CHRISTIANITY AND History. By Herbert Butterfield. 
Bell. 146 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Prof. Butterfield has expanded a series of broadcast 
lectures on the theme that history is part of a divine 
scheme. He argues that the Old Testament is unique 
because it discloses God’s intervention in the affairs 
of men, leading up to the climax of such “ historical 
events ’’ as the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, and the 
Resurrection. 
ends, it does not guarantee progress; man can bring 
castastrophe upon himself—and upon his innocent 
successors. Why the wicked should prosper and the 
good suffer is a mystery; yet by trusting in God we 
can bring harmony out of dissonance. The troubles 
that contront us at the present time are due to the 
refusals, during the past forty years, to let Providence 
take its course. We fret too much and look too far 
ahead. Christianity is not tied to any specific political 
or economic regime and will survive whatever revolu- 
tionary changes occur. It is not even committed to 
such contemporary ideals as toleration, democracy, 
political liberty, social equality. And so, to the 
bewildered, Prof. Butterfield sums up his message: 
* Hold to Christ, and for the rest be totally uncom- 
mitted.” The logical gaps in this most extraordinary 
thesis to have come from a serious scholar will leave the 
more critical reader dumbfounded. Equally astonish- 
ing and more disconcerting is the storm of applause 
with which it has been greeted. Our standards must 
have sadly declined when a leading literary journal 
hails these lectures as “ the most outstanding pro- 
nouncement on the meaning of history made by a 
professional historian in England since Acton’s 
Inaugural.” Hector HawTon. 


FROM ANALYSIS TO PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Wisdom. Al-Maaref Press, Cairo. 
with Index. 12s, 6d. 

In this book Dr. Wisdom, Assistant Professor of 

Philosophy at Farouk I University, Alexandria, has 

made full use of his early philosophical studies at 

Trinity College, Dublin, and Trinity College, Cambridge. 

To his training in Speculative Philosophy at the former, 

and in Analytical Philosophy at the latter, he has 

added a keen interest in Psycho-analytical studies. 

In Part I a useful distinction (which leads to a new 
grouping of traditional philosophies) is made between 
Epiphilosophy, defined by the principle of Empiricism, 
and Speculative Philosophy, defined by the principle 
of Transcendence. In Part II there follows an account 
of the developments leading up to, and issuing from, 
empirico-logical analysis, The treatment is both 
searching and fresh, especially that concerned with the 
central ‘“ Criterion of Verifiability.” It is stiff going 
for the general reader, but worth the effort. This 
section ends with an estimation of the powers and 
limits of logical analysis, whose function in its latest 
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form (the author thinks) is to use verification not to 
give meanings but to act as a kind of logical therapy— 
a recommendation against speculation, 

Yet even if speculative questions turn out to be 
nonsensical ones it is necessary, Dr, Wisdom continues, 
to ask for further information. There is a place for 
both rhetoricak and logical language. And if we 
consider positions involving speculative behefs, it is 
entirely arbitrary to assume that non-logical modes 
of expression are the cause, or full story, of the whole 
situation. In Part Hl Dr. Wisdom illustrates and 
develops this view in an interesting way. The task 
of what he calls Psychocentrics is to disclose what the 
speculative philosopher is saying, not about the world 
but about himself; to find out how his unconscious 
shows itself in his own particular type of speculation. 
Psychocentrics is not a species of philosophy, but aims 
at producing interpretations and translations of philo- 
sophy in terms of philosophers themselves and their 
social backgrounds, 

1 must admit that I do not find some of his instances 
very convincing. And the analogies he uses are 
sometimes expressed in a confusing way—even the 
suggestive ones like the analogy of Philosophy as the 
Shadow cast by the mind of the philosopher upon 
the wall of the objective world, as he stands between 
it and his own subjective illumination. Nevertheless 
1 view Dr. Wisdom’s work as a serious attempt to 
broaden our understanding of philosophical thought 
by making the best use of both logical analysis and 
psycho-analysis. It is, he claims, “an essay in the 
rise of the spirit of Rationalism in philosophy and the 
decay of the spirit of Pure Reason.’ By this I 
presume he means that we can see more clearly, 
nowadays, that philosophers of Pure Reason were often 


Rationalizers rather than Rationalists, 
A. E. HEeatH. 


AN INDIAN LOOKS AT CHRIST 


Hinpu View or Curist. By Swami Akhilananda. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 292 pp., including 
3 pp. Index. $3.00. 
Beginning with a quotation from St. John’s Gospel, 
this book by a Hindu religious teacher, a leader of the 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society in the United States, 
seeks to find a place for Christ in the theology of the 
Orient. It is not really difficult, since Jesus was, of 
course, an Asiatic, and Hinduism has none of the 
stern exclusiveness of the rival faiths of Christianity 
and Islam. It is so vast, so generally comprehensive, 
that there is room for every personality, every doctrine, 
every ethical ideal, within its capacious bosom. The 
Christian missionary is not slow to denounce the 
divinities of Hinduism as the creations of an idolatrous 
fancy; but the Hindu is quite ready to admit that Christ 
was a yogi—one who has attained quietude, sees the 
self as the Self, and experiences a complete release 
from pain and an utter absorption in indescribable 
bliss. The Christian maintains that there has been 
only one Divine Incarnation, but the Hindu believes 
in a long series of avatars, including Krishna and 
Rama, Buddha and Christ. An _ interesting point 
brought out in this reverent, learned, and temperately 
written study is that the Hindu scholar is nearer to 
orthodox Christianity than are those Christians who be- 
long to the Unitarian or Neo-Unitarian school. Whereas 
the latter deny the Godhead of Christ, the Hindu is 
quite prepared to admit Christ’s Divinity, and to find 
in the sombrely beautiful pages of St. John a work of 
religious genius that may be placed with the Bhagavad 
Gita. ROYSTON PIKE. 
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EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


THE WESTERN PoLiticaL TRADITION. By Prof. R. H. 

Tawney. SCM Press. 24 pp. Is. 6d. 

In the Burge Memorial Lecture delivered in November, 
1949, Prof. R. H. Tawney examines how far it is pos- 
sible to describe, as something more, than a metaphor, 
a civilization peculiar to what history calls Europe 
and what a French sociologist has called cette petite 
presquile du continent Asiatique. In what sense, he 
asks, can it be said to possess continuity and coherence 
suggested by the word “ tradition’; what is_ its 
relevance to practical affairs, and what its application 
to the world today? 

As a geographical concept he sees it as a “ com- 
bination . . . of intimate affiliations on some planes 
of life between the peoples composing it with a multi- 
plicity of environmental contrasts packed into a small 
compass, which create and perpetuate divergencies of 
outlook and interest not calculated to foster a more 
than rudimentary sense of unity.” It connotes, in 
the second place, not merely an area on the map, “ but 
a complex of values, institutions, and achievements, a 
style and quality of life and thought.” 

Prot. Tawney declares that an objective view of 
Western civilization must begin by emphasizing three 
aspects of it: The conquest of nature is primarily its 
achievement; the political arrangements today most 
characteristic of it have, by vesting in majorities the 
power to change or maintain them, made possible both 
their own amendment and the extension of similar 
freedoms into spheres of life in the past impervious 
to them; and thirdly, ** the development of its culture 
and institutions in a moral atmosphere created by 
Christianity . . . has caused both to reflect a view of 
the nature of man and significance of human life which, 
in societies untouched by that dynamic, is present in 
neither.” 

Western peoples have invoked particular formule 
against totalitarianism in the past: the rule of law; 
the rights of man; governments servants, not masters; 
freedom of person, speech, and writing; tolerance, 
equality, and abolition of economic privilege. All of 
these Prof. Tawney surprisingly annexes for the 
Christian doctrine “that institutions exist for men, 
not men for institutions.” 

He concludes by stating that the issues confronting 
Europe are simple in principle, if complex in detail. 
The first is to reconcile the ecumenical liberalism, 
which is the property of the history of Western 
Europe, with the tasks imposed by the emergence of 
a mass technology and the obligations of the Welfare 
State. The second is to win general recognition for 
the truth “ that departments of life which, in a not 
distant past, could reasonably be regarded as _ the. 
exclusive province of a score of separate governments, 
have been converted by the changes of the last two 
generations into matters which must be treated 
as affairs of common concern.’ 

Yet there is hope. During the last forty years 
Europe has been the breeding-ground of the world’s 
ifflictions, yet, as the author reminds us, in the golden 
age of her literature and art Greece was a nightmare 
of anarchy. 

Although one may disagree with certain aspects of 
Prof. Tawney’s analysis his main conclusions are irre- 
futable. If Europe is to preserve her Western political 
tradition she must strive to perfect the instruments of 
economic, political, and defensive co-operation which 
have been lately forged to meet the threat of the new 
barbarism. D. H. Parsons. 
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Short Notices 


BROADCASTING AND SOCIETY: COMMENTS FROM A 
CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. By Harman Grisewood. 
SCM Press. 96 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This book, which forms No. 15 of the S C M View- 

points series and comes from the Controller of the 

Third Programme, is disappointing. In the concluding 

chapter Mr, Grisewood says: ** Anyone who has read 

so far must be painfully aware of the discontinuous 
and inadequate treatment which the theme of this book 
has received,’ and he confesses that, in attempting to 
deal with a subject with such vast implications he, has 
chosen ** suggestion, sometimes elliptical and vague,” 
instead of suppression. Further, he admits—with 
justice—that the problem of treatment is intensified 
where a Christian standpoint is adopted. His book, 
indeed, gives the impression that he suffers from an 
inner conflict between his Christian principles and the 

necessities of a public broadcasting service. As a 

believer in the transcendence of God and in the Incar- 

nation he feels that modification of these fundamental 

articles of faith for secular ends must result in “a 

dilution of the Christian content of our culture ” and, 

if indefinitely prolonged, ** must bring about a decisive 
repudiation of Christianity.” From this, and Mr. 

Grisewood’s very elliptical and vague discussion otf 

tolerance and impartiality, it is clear that the B.B.C. 

intends that the broadcast challenge to Christianity 

shall be restricted as far as the guardians of the Reith 
tradition can contrive. In such circumstances it 1s 
inevitable that the B.B.C. treatment of the religious 
problem should lack integrity and consistent direction. 

Rationalists will also note that Mr. Grisewood is 
not very optimistic about the ability of Christianity to 
withstand criticism. We are somewhat tougher; we 
can enjoy the following slap at atheists and unbelievers. 
and merely observe that mites are the source of the 
richness of Stilton cheese: ‘* The nineteenth century 
tolerated the atheists, the unbelievers, and_ the 
anarchists as a rich Stilton cheese tolerates the cheese- 
mites. But the cheese is now eaten or nearly eaten 
and there are only the cheese-mites.”’ 


POETRY AND PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. By George 
Every. Student Christian Movement Press. 9%6epp. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr. Every, a_ skilled interpreter of contemporary 

English poetry, discerns in it signs of a Renaissance 

““a new response to life ”; and in this little book. 

which he modestly terms ‘‘ an Interim Report,” he 

presents a summary of the evidence in support of his 
contention. Quoting freely from outstanding modern 
poets—notably from T. S. Eliot, Herbert Read, Sidney 

Keyes, and Miss Sitwell—he seeks to trace their 

individual responses to the spirit of the time. Himself 

evidently a Christian of the undogmatic modern type. 
he maintains throughout an admirably judicial spirit. 

A contributor to the quarterly review Humanitas, the 

editors of which seek to discover “ fruitful lines of 

agreement and co-operation’ between Christian and 
humanist readers who are equally concerned with the 
problems confronting the world today, Mr. Every 
warns the rigidly orthodox of the opposition awaiting 
any attempt to suppress science for the sake of con- 
formity; and he boldly adds that ‘* Christianity without 
humanism, science, or the sceptical temper would be 

a sectarian religion, not a gospel to redeem the created 

world. . . . We need a way of communication 

between traditional Christian thinking and the moving 
modern mind.’ Many readers will dissent from the 
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author’s view that under the assaults of Nietzsche and 
Bergson, and later of the psycho-analysts Freud and 
Jung, there has been a “ breakdown of the scientific 
world picture "’; but an opponent so fair and reason- 
able merits a welcome in the controversial lists. 


Poems. By Gerald Bullett. C.U.P. 64 pp. 5s. 
Although Mr, Bullett is known primarily as a novelist 
of originality and power, he has for a number of years 
produced verse of a nervous delicacy, reminiscent ol 
the work of the Chinese poets, whose lines he loves to 
render in English stanzas. More than one volume of 
his own verse has appeared; and now we are given a 
collection of pieces that are published, so far as the 
majority are concerned, for the first time. In all, or 
nearly all, there is a touch of gentle melancholy, a 
realization of the essential mystery of the works of 
Nature that all man’s eager probings and strivings can 
do little to dispel. Mr. Bullett writes of April evenings 
and November days, of the promise of spring and of 
summer's end, ‘ majestic still in faded green and 
gold,” of.the garden at night, of moles, and cattle in 
the market-place, and the hedgehog tempted into 
making a too early appearance by the illusionary glow 
of a winter’s morning, 
Strangers and brothers so, 
We stare, you and I. 
Strangers and _ fellow-pilgrims, 
We live and we die. 
There’s no knowing why. 


THe Arr or THouGHr. By Graham Wallas. 
Thinker’s Library, 162 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Watts; 


The dwindling number of those who gratefully 
remember Graham Wallas’s actual presence, and the 
far greater number who set store on the writings in 


which he pioneered the psychological approach to the 
study of politics, will welcome this reprint of the most 
important chapters of his Art of Thought. The work 
of condensation has been done by his daughter, Miss 
May Wallas, and a summary of the omitted portions— 
four chapters out of the original twelve—is given in 
an Appendix. The book was published in 1926, when 
the world had emerged from the first of the world 
wars into a breathing-space. Graham Wallas feared 
that it might be but a space, and his insistence on the 
necessity to supplement our increasing control over 
the material environment with a vastly improved way 
of thinking has gained in urgent importance with the 
passing of another generation, 

ScHoot Service. Compiled by Philip Wayne. 
Methuen. xii+216 pp., including Index of Authors, 
Sources, and Subjects. Boards 4s., limp 3s. 6d. 

The 1944 Education Act makes a daily act of worship 

in schools compulsory. The Act does not specify that 

this act of worship shall be Christian, but the Churches 
have taken the initiative in installing their forms of 
worship in the schools, and publishers have been 
issuing service books with an exclusive Christian 
flavour, making it impossible for a Rationalist educa- 
tionist to recommend them. Here, however, we have 
a book that rings a richer peal of bells. While it 
contains, in the main, a selection of hymns, prayers, 
and readings that are distinctively Christian, it also 
includes a copious supply of ethical precepts and 
readings from the religious, philosophical, and literary 
lore of many peoples, many lands, and many ages. 

This is the best book of its kind that we have seen, 

and it is probably the only service book so far pub- 

lished that attempts to infuse into the compulsory 
act of worship the ideals of world-wide humanism. 


A Puitosopny or Lite. By Richard N. Bender. 
Philosophical Library, New York, xii+250_ pp., 
including 14 pp. Index, Bibliography, etc. $3.75. 

This is a book of philosophy Mr, Bender, of the 
Baker University, U.S.A., tells us, but it is not for 
philosophers—* professionals,” that is. It is intended 
for the large and growing number of young men and 
women on both sides of the Atlantic who are asking 
exceedingly pertinent questions about life’s meaning. 
Has it a meaning? Is there such a thing as free will 
or are we the creatures of circumstance? Does God 
exist? Is life worth living? If a man dies, shall he 
live again? All these are questions that have been 
asked since men first began to think, and the very fact 
that they are still being asked seems to show that the 
answers are elusive or unsatisfactory. Mr. Bender is 
undismayed, however, and at the end of each chapter 
he presents the pros and cons for the belief under 
discussion, and gives a list of books in which the sub- 
ject may be pursued. 


Fiery Years’ Marcu: THe Rist OF THE LABOUR 
Party. By Francis Williams, Odhams Press, 384 
pp., including 5 pp. Index, Frontispiece of Keir 
Hardie, and 16 pp. of Plates. 7s. 6d. 

On a day in February, 1900, the Labour Party came 

into being as an independent political force, and Mr. 

Williams tells the story of its rise and fall and rise 

again in the fifty years that have gone since the 

inaugural meeting in the Memorial Hall in Farringdon 

Street, London. The presentation of the record is 

competent if not inspired, and three-quarters of the 

book is concerned with the period up to 1931. An 
attractive feature is the number of photographs of the 

Labour leaders of yesterday, whose names have almost 

passed into legend. 


ParHs IN Uropta. By Martin Buber. Translated by 
R. F.C. Hull, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 152 pp., 
including 2 pp. Index. 15s. 

Professor of Science of Religion at Frankfort until 

1933 and now Professor of Social Philosophy at the 

Hebrew University in Jerusalem, Dr. Buber is one ol 

the most eminent of the scholars of modern Jewry and 

has written much on the history and culture of his 

people. Paths in Utopia, originally published in 1946, 

has a wider field in that it is a study in the relation- 

ship of the Utopian Socialism’ of Saint-Simon, 

Fourier, Bakunin, and Kropotkin, and the “ Scientific 

Socialism ~ of Marx and Lenin. For the rigid and 

complete centralism of the latter he expresses the 

utmost distaste, since its achievement would result in 
the impoverishment of culture and the denial of some 

of the deepest instincts of humanity. Against such a 

system he sets a loose confederacy of local communes, 

each autonomous in its own field, such as have come 
into being in the Palestine of the modern Zionists. 


Tue Srory oF PANromimMe, By A, E. Wilson. 
and Van Thal. 142 pp., 10 Plates. 8s. 6d. 

Here we are given the story of pantomime in popula 

and entertaining fashion. The many types of panto- 

mime are described by Mr, Wilson, who takes both 

child and adult into his confidence and tells his 

fascinating tale with charm, 


ANCIENT TOTTENHAM, By William James Roe. Percy 
Press. 126 pp., including Plates, Maps and Index. 
A scholarly study of some ancient features of Totten- 
ham, together with a reprint of Wilhelm Bedwell’s 
A Briefe Description of the Towne of Tottenham 
Highcrosse, originally published in 1631, 
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Correspondence 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ARTS” 


I reAD Mr. D. K. H. Parsons’ criticism of my article 
on the arts with delight and amusement. Mr. Parsons 
must be a really likeable fellow. I enjoyed his telling 
me that I don’t know what I am talking about but that 
1 talk sense, while at the same time I do know what 
1 am talking about but talk nonsense. I further 
enjoyed being told that I should profit from doing 
half-an-hour’s clear thinking. The other things he 
told me were also entertaining, and I regret that he 
refrained from adding to them, probably to spare my 
feelings. He need have no qualms. A kindly nature 
precludes my taking offence; it makes me indulgent to 
anyone who expresses his thoughts with such youthful 
temerity and child-like simplicity; it impels me to 
listen most charitably to the fretful babblings of any 
babe in the wood. So, Mr. Parsons, there will be no 
chiding—only a little friendly advice. Here it is: 

Don't take estheticians too seriously. They are 
usually skilled in the technique of writing and their 
work often ranks as literature; but all through history 
they have thrived on debunking one another's theories 

a process that will not stop because you are indebted 
to Prof. R, G. Collingwood. Peruse what they say, 
for it makes hilarious reading; but you should do your 
own. thinking. 

You will be helped to think aright about the arts in 
general if you undergo a thorough course of training 
in painting, music, modelling, writing, metal-work, and 
wood-work, so that you yourself can produce pictures, 
musical compositions, sculptured figures, examples of 
literary work, etc., that competent critics will accept as 
art. Then it would be well for you to become a trained 
teacher and spend some years in developing artistic 
craftsmanship in others, taking care to foster the 
individuality that makes a person’s technique distinc- 
tive and peculiarly his own. Finally, you might practise 
your hand at describing in simple, direct English exactly 
what you and your students aim at doing when pro- 
ducing works of art, how the aim is accomplished, 
and why the particular means and methods employed 
are selected for that purpose. But check up your 
statements for accuracy and precision to ensure that 
what you write is in strict conformity with the facts 
you are recording. Of course, your studies will make 
you familiar with the literature about the arts, with the 
practices of your predecessors, and with the traditions 
which craftsmen follow and to which they contribute: 
and a study of the social history of the countries of 
the world will thelp you to perceive the influence of 
religious, economic, and cultural forces on the evolu- 
tion of the forms of art and on their content. Your 
scrupulously correct description of what, how, and 
why, referred to above, may indicate that art is an 
effectual representation of ** orderly thought ” or good 
reasoning; and this may prompt you to define art as 
the branch of science which deals with the manipulation 
of material for the purpose of producing physiological 
and mental reactions—the impressional effects we term 
grace, beauty, grandeur, etc. But don’t worry, no 
matter what the estheticians say about you. Your 
attitude would be scientific and you might be well on 
the way to becoming a thoroughgoing Rationalist. 
Eventually, you might even be requested to write a 
sound article on ** The Truth About the Arts” for 
The Literary Guide. 

Some of the points you raise were really dealt with 


by implication in my own article, while others ate 
somewhat irrelevant. A common-sense reason as to 
why Shakespeare wrote Hamlet would be that he was 
a playwright and ‘earned his living by writing plays. 
When one was finished he wrote another, The story 
had already been staged as a melodrama and Shake- 
speare must have thought it would do nicely for his 
next play. Being a master craftsman he produced a 
work which, judged by all standards of craftsmanship 
applicable to play-writing, we know to be an out- 
standing example of that kind of art. We may all 
react differently to it but our reactions find common 
ground in entertainment. 

Nothing I wrote implied that, before he began to 
compose his poem, a poet knew how many and’s he 
would need. I implied that, in constructing it, he 
would have to employ reason to find the right words 
for producing the effects he required, and that the 
finished structure would show whether the words 
chosen, and their relationships to one another, were 
correct. But he is more restricted than you think, 
He has to use words related to the subject of his poem, 
and he may have to bear in mind their length, their 
sound, their value for alliterative purposes, their 
accentuation, and their usefulness for rhyme and 
rhythm. When you suggest that a poet may use as 
his material not words but emotion you are completely 
at sea. A poem is words. It may express emotion or 
arouse emotion—communicate is the current Jargon 
but it does so by means of words. 

You are sadly astray in your remarks about the 
blacksmith. He does what he is paid to do. He may 
make a shoe merely for a horse to wear. If he is a 
good craftsman he could also make. it decorative and 
inlay it with other metals. If he were a master crafts- 
man like Cellini he could make ornamental shoes that 
would be acclaimed as works of art. While speaking 
of the smith it is interesting to recall that Rudyard 
Kipling, even when he was doing his most * polished ” 
writing, always referred to himself asa word-smith—a 
craftsman in words. And speaking of shoes, though 
not made of iron, surely those worn on_ special 
occasions by ladies of the Court have many claims to 
be called works of art. But iron is not to be despised. 
There are some magnificent and beautiful wrought-iron 
gates in the world. 

My article wiil have served its purpose if it induces 
readers to see that there is a rationalist approach to 
the arts, and to work out for themselves where that 
approach leads to. But it is important that the route 
should not be. obliterated by metaphysical speculation 
and mysticism, Perhaps more can be said another time, 

London, S.E. 12. T. SMITH. 

WHEN YOU ARE NINETY 
My opinion is that the longevity of individuals varies 
like that of species. At present, I suppose, no one 
knows what determines the short span of life in dogs, 
the much longer in men, elephants, tortoises, and 
parrots, So, with mankind, two persons may live 
almost exactly the same healthy, temperate lives, yet 
one will wear out naturally in seventy years, and the 
other take from fifteen to thirty years longer, One 
occasionally sees persons who do not deserve their 
seventy years, but there can be no doubt that for 
health of mind and body, temperance in all things 
cannot be beaten. 
Fairlight. 
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WAS SHAKESPEARE A SCEPTIC ? 

In his Life of Shakespeare, Sir Sidney Lee says of his 
subject's religious beliefs: ‘* What those opinions pre- 
cisely were, we have neither the means nor the warrant 
for discussing.” Yet—assuming, as most of us do, 
that the citizen of Stratford was the world-famous 
dramatist and poet—the question cannot be thus 
ignored. The sonnets seem barren of useful clues; 
and the plays, naturally, do not directly express any 
views save those of the characters on the stage; nor 
does the record of Shakespeare's life afford any con- 
vincing evidence upon the problem, Matthew Arnold's 
famous sonnet to him opens thus: “* Others abide 
our questions: thou art free.” 

Strangely enough, the monument in Stratford 
Church to the great man’s elder daughter, Susanna 
Hall, contains what seems to be direct evidence— 
though I have not seen it so treated by any biographer. 
Her rhyming epitaph begins thus :— 

Witty above her sex, but that’s not all, 

Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall: 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholly of Him with whom she’s now in bliss. 

Is not the inference clear that from her father she 
had derived nothing of the wisdom leading “ to Sal- 
vation,” and that her husband (a pious medico who 
died some years before she did) was the sole instru- 
ment of her conversion? 

It may be objected that the “* Him” refers to the 
Deity; but since Christians ascribe all good things to 
God, this reading would rob the couplet of any per- 
sonal significance. And in Stuart times the capital was 
freely used to stress vital words, A later line in Mrs. 
Hall's epitaph refers to her Love and Lee sets out 
a verse of Dryden’s, in five lines of which there are 
ten words (other than names) thus signalized, 

Scholars may have thrashed out this question long 
ago. If it has any validity it should have a_ special 
interest for Rationalists. Ernest Carr. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS : A MODERN DELUSION 
Wit reference to the review of my book by Dr. 
J. A. C. Brown, appearing in the February issue of 
The Literary Guide, 1 should like to point out that 
my contention that a belief in the independent exist- 
ence of mind as a mysterious transcendental ‘* some- 
thing " over and above the body is a necessary part 
of psycho-analytic theory seems to me to be amply 
supported by the citations | have made from the 
works of the psycho-analysts themselves, including 
Ernest Jones, the leading apostle of psycho-analysis 
in this country (see Chapter VI). 

Dr. Brown says that one of the things I appear 
to dislike about psycho-analysis is precisely that it 
asserts that there is a reason for everything, that it 
accepts the hypothesis of scientific determinism. What 
1 really dislike is the psycho-analyst’s habitual search 
for causes out of all proportion to the triviality of 
the effects. Scientific determinism is untouched (see 
page 74 ef seq.). 

My complaint that psycho-analysis seeks to reduce 
all ** deeds of heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice ” 
to the mere gratification of ‘ personal instinctive 
desires arising from the most primiiive functions ” 
was intended to indicate that the psycho-analyst 
generally regards the highest mental functions as 
subordinate to the lower to an extent that is not 
countenanced by the theory of evolution, 


Space and circumstances do not admit of remarks 
on the remaining criticisms, Readers of the work will 
be able to judge their applicability for themselves. 1 
thank Dr. Brown for the courteousness and modera- 
tion of his review, FRANK KENYON. 

Hayling Island, 

THE MISSING LINK 

Tue leaflet concerning the book, Finding the Missing 
Link, issued in the February Literary Guide, reminds 
me that while it is quite possible that specimens of 
a physical Missing Link will sometime be found on 
what was the Equatorial Line at the time of the 
change from ape to man, surely the essential Link is 
when * ape-like man or man-like ape ’’ first attained 
* speech,” which must have been synonymous with 
the realization, in his ** mind,” of the Being of Objects 
or Things around him. That could only be when he 
appreciated the ‘ gross opposites” of “ day”? and 
* night,” hot and cold,” male and “ female,” 
* wet and dry,” and so on, 

The writer(s) of Genesis appreciated (?) that the Lord: 
God could not get on with his creation without talking 
to order the creation to ** come into being.’’ And, 
too, they appreciated that * in the beginning ” Objects 
etc., had to be named. In Genesis 2, vers. 19-20, it is 
written that Adam named the animals, In those days, 
even the “ subtill serpent *’ could talk; in fact, his 
“words (so we are asked to believe) were the 
cause of all man’s trouble! In fact, all man’s 
* trouble * is due to words! 

Few moderns appear to be the slightest bit con- 
cerned with the implications of the use of words—the 
key to everything that is, including Rationalism, 

Leicester. Frank A. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ ERRORS ” 


IT wonper if | might refer Mr, Archibald Robertson 
to the second chapter in my book Shakespeare; New 
Views for Old, published by Rider & Co, in 1943 and 
reprinted in 1944? This chapter deals with the 
‘errors’ in Shakespeare, and shows how Bacon 
committed similar errors and, in some cases, identical 
ones. 

Mr. Robertson credits the Stratford man with “a 
grammar school education *; but of this there is no 
evidence, and no pupil or schoolmaster ever men- 
tioned that he attended the little school, Chapman, 
the learned translator of Homer, also wrote plays. 
One of them is called The Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 
Here the scene is Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies: 
but there are allusions to pistols, tobacco, and the 
English plants Rosemary, Thyme, and Rue, References 
to Osiris are followed by such oaths as ‘* God 
knows! and “ Jesu!’ One of the chayacters is a 
Spanish gallant named Bragadino.” Another 
character, named Pego, wears a velvet gown and has 
a patch of buckram over one eye! A study of the 
poetical works of Spenser and Sidney reveals the same 
poetic licence. It is as unreasonable to allege ignor- 
ance on the part of the Elizabethan dramatists and 
poets as it would be to call W. S. Gilbert ‘ half- 
educated * because he makes his Mikado sing of 
amateur tenors, billiards sharps, parliamentary trains, 
and such composers as Bach and Beethoven. And 
does he not make fun of English institutions of 1890 
in The Gondoliers (period 1750)? 

We should not have expected Bacon to have made 
Themistocles talk of cloth of Arras, as he does in his 
essay, Of Friendship.” Devey’s notes in Bohn’s 
standard edition of Bacon’s works point out numer- 
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ous blunders and anachronisms, Dr. Edwin A, Abbott 
observed that Bacon “ was eminenily inattentive to 
details.’ Mr. Robertson alludes to * the sea- -coast of 
Bohemia ” in The Winter's Tale. The “error” is 
derived from Greene’s novel Dorastus and Fawnia, 
on which Shakespeare based the play. Greene was 
‘Master of Arts of both Universities.’ If Mr. 
Robertson cares to look into the history of Bohemia 
he will find that in the thirteenth century, in the 
reign of Ottakar Il, Bohemia extended from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, and had two sea-coasts. 
Ilfracombe. R. L. Eacte. 
RATIONALIST JOURNALISM IN INDIA 

Tue following information regarding Rationalism in 
India may be of interest to your readers. 

Apart from the accretions to membership and to 
stimulation of the spirit of inquiry in the mass-mind, 
which is evident from the huge attendance at both 
meetings of the First Convention of Indian Rationalists 
held recently in Madras, it afforded an opportunity to 
recognize and acquaint each other of the journalistic 
efforts being made in distant parts of the sub-Continent 
and in diverse tongues. Workers in the field include 
the editors of Yukti-Vada (Reason-Technique) in 
Kannada, which had been disseminating Rationalistic 
thought in the southern Kanarese area; Dravida- 
Kazagam, serving the millions in the Tamil area; 
Sangham (Society), which is an avowedly Atheistic 
weekly in Telugu from Vijiavada. There are several 
weeklies and journals in Hindi, Bengali, and other 
languages which throw open their columns to Ration- 
alism and help to secularize Indian life. 

There are English periodicals which promise decent 
room for propaganda. The Sunday Observer, edited 
by Sri P. Balsubrahmanyam, of Madras, and The New 
Republic, from Bombay, which started publication on 
Indian Independence Day (January 26, 1950) under 
the able editorship of Sri Wamam P. Kabadi, lend an 
able helping hand to the furtherance of the cause. 
Other Presidency-Centres and many Mofassil papers 
are eager to take the lead thus started by the formation 
of the Indian Rationalist Association, 

It was a glorious sight when, under the able chair- 
manship of Dr. Sir R. P. Paranjpye, thousands gathered 
in what was till recently the Banqueting Hall of the 
Government of Madras to listen to addresses in English 
and Indian languages, and continued with cheers all 
day till late in the night, when the gathering swelled in 
the open air to be regaled by Reason under the branches 
of the banion tree. 

May the tree of wisdom spread its branches through- 
out the country even as Buddhistic enlightenment 
captured the world in the past. 

Kakinada, S. India. M. V. V. K. RANGACHARI. 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION AND THE GOD 
OF CHRISTIANITY 

My own findings over many years of research are that 
the real solution is found in L. A. Waddell’s Phanician 
Origin of Britons, Scots, and Anglo-Saxons (1924), 
Makers of Civilization in Race and History (1929), 
The British Edda (1930), and Egyptian Civilization; Its 
Sumerian Origin and Chronology (1930). He also gives 
the true solution of the God of Genesis, whom the Jews 
later borrowed, begged, or stole for their Jah or 
Jehovah, and the solution of Jesus Christ of the New 
Testament, showing that both God and Jesus were 
deified kings, and Jesus being the son of his father, 
who was a god, was therefore the son of God—Q.E.D. 

Montreal, Canada G. A, Friern. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 28.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to ** The Literary Guide,” 
o and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SINGAPORE retired teacher, life-member R.P.A., seeks com- 
panion holiday in Rome in May.-—Miss Farnell, 369, Hugelweg,. 
Dornach, Switzerland. 


YOUNG man, educated Oxford, dee ply interested social sciences, 
would welcome opportunity for work in free time with independent, 
recognized research and welfare body, preferably East End of 
London.—-Box No. IS1. 

TYPEWRITING.-An member would be pleased to 
undertake copying of any description. Work executed neatly 
and promptly. ‘Terms moderate.--Apply F. P., 53, Oxford Road, 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 

OLL portraits by R.A. exhibitor from sittings or photographs. 
Reasonable fees. Box No. 173 ; 


HOLIDAY in Germany about mid- 19: 50 offe red student i in exe cham ange 
for hotiGay in London.—Box No. 179. 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 
TIME is precious. Why waste it searching the shops for the 
books you want when the Watts Direct Book Supply Service can 
obtain them for you without extra charge ? The Service will also 
keep you informed of the latest books on the same subject. Details 
from Watts and Co., 5 and 6, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, 
B.C. 4 


SPRING 1950 issue of The Plain View contains artic les on m the 
possibility of peace, the meaning and international organization of 
Humanism, and Richard Jefferies. 1s. 2d. post free from ae 
and Co., 5 and 6, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE Grammar of Marriage. The Physical Relationship, by 
Dr. Philip Broom; The Psychological Adjustments, by Dr. 
Clifford Allen; The Ethical Implications, by H. J. Blackham. 
Price 9d. from the Ethieal Union, 44, Inverness Place, Queensway, 
London, W. 2 

WANTED. The Inheritance of Scolopendium Vulgare, by Andersson- 
Kotto and Gardner. Race, Reason, and Rubbish, by G. Dahlberg. 
The Anthocyanin Piqments in Plants, by M. Wheldale.—Box 
No. 186. 


WANTED. Copies of The Agnostic Journal containing articles 
by “Julian.” Please give dates of those available and quote 
price. Also books by Cobham Brewer.—-Box No. 185. 


PROPERTY 
COMFORTABLE home offered to retired couple, or friends 
sharing large room (sep. beds). Every convenience ; share lounge- 
dining room; good, plain cooking; garden produce in season ; 
quiet, healthy, coast locality. Terms mod., according to require- 
ments. Box No. 187. 
SMALL modern flat, 3 bedrooms, all mod. con., on main Finchley 


Road, N.W. 11, offered in exchange for larger (4- 5 be ager d) flat 
sume district. Cash adjustment if necessary.—Box No. 177. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCLTETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m, Admission 
Free. March 5—S. K. Ratelitfe: Emerson Reconsidered.” 
March 12. Professor G. W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D. : The Problem 
of Disarmament.” March 19 -Archibala Robertson, M.A. The 
Nuisance of Nationalism.” March 26--Professor J. Bronowski, 
M.A... Ph.D. : The Place of Science in Ethies.” 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE, South 
society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C, 1. Weekly 
discussions in the Library on Tuesday evenings at p.m. Ad- 
mission Free. Collection. March 7-—-R. H. Rosetti (Secretary, 
National Secular Society): ‘Modern Science and Re ligion.” 


March 14 —David Shillan (Secretary, New Europe Group) : ** The 
Conditions of European Survival.” Mare h 21—Roy Walker 
(Secretary, London Vegetarian Society): “ Bread and Peace.” 
March 28--M. Joseph-Mitchell (Secretary, League of Coloured 
Peoples): Problems of Coloured People.” 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 


Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.G.| 
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Finding the Missing Link 
by ROBERT BROOM 


One day in 1938 a South African schoolboy picked up, 
in a cave at Kromdraai, two of the most important 
teeth in the world’s history. They belonged to a man 
living 900,000 years ago, and led Dr. Robert Broom 
to his discoveries, culminating in 1949, of fossil skulls 
that at last appear to bridge the gap in our knowledge 
of man’s origin. In FINDING THE MISSING LINK 
Dr. Broom tells the whole fascinating story of his work 
on the Taungs, Kromdraai, and Sterkfontein ape-men: 
an account of gruelling search and brilliant deduction 
that have incidentally won for him the highest scientific 
honours from South Africa, Britain, and the U.S.A. 


Illustrated, 6s. net (by post 6s. 4d.) 


Thou Art Peter 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


What does Roman Catholicism teach about the origin 
and destiny of man? What is meant by the Infallibility 
of the Pope? What are the Seven Sacraments? How 
does a Sacrament differ from a Sacramental? What is 
the significance of the Mass? What is the Roman 
Church’s teaching on Marriage, Divorce, Eugenics, 
and Birth-Control? What are Indulgences? What is 
the truth about Lourdes? The answers to these and 
many associated questions are given in this fascinating 
and scholarly account of the evolution of Roman 
Catholic doctrine and practice from the earliest days 
up to the present. 


839 pp.; 21s. net (inland postage 9d.) 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
5 & 6 Fohnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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